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PREFACE 

I 

THIS text is written from the point of 
view of a foreman, department head, 
superintendent, or other sub-executive 
who is in direct contact every day with hand 
workers. 

Other texts in this series will discuss the 
more complex problems of organizing and 
directing large forces of men and masses of 
machinery; but first let us study with some 
care the methods by which a real leader man- 
ages and develops the men placed under his 
personal charge. For, after all, this is the 
foundation of all success in production man- 
agement. Unless the squads and platoons are 
handled properly, there is no hope of direct- 
ing a whole regiment of workers with real 
efficiency. That is the reason why it is so 
often remarked that '^the foreman is the most 
important man in the plant." 



Developing Ability to Handle Men 

PjERHAPS of all the men in the operat- 
ing department of the Ajax Manufac- 
turing Company, Jim Brown was the 
man who had the most experience, the best 
general knowledge of the work, and the high- 
est rating for individual production. He had 
plenty of self-confidence too, and was by no 
means backward in making his influence felt 
Yet, when the superintendent had to pick a 
foreman to succeed the one who had just left, 
he didn't select jim Brown. 

This offended Jim's sense of pride as well 
as his sense of fairness. He felt that that 
promotion really belonged to him. Moreover, 
the boys in the shop knew that Jim considered 
himself in line for the vacancy. So it was a 
rather bristling Jim Brown who at the close of 
the working day dropped in at the super- 
intendent's oflice and made his grievance 
known. 

"Jittij" said the superintendent, "you would 
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have been running that department long ago 
except for one thing — ^you are not a diplomat 

You lack tact, and that means 

l^Diplomr"''^ yo^ "e weak in control. We 

can't put a man over other men 
and get away with it unless he is adjustable to 
other people and can get along smoothly and 
harmoniously with workmen. A foreman has 
to be a diplomat as well as a boss. And he's 
no good as a boss unless he is a diplomat." 

After a pause the superintendent asked: 

"How many mea are there in your depart- 
ment, Jim?" 

"Twenty-seven," came the answer. 

"And how many of them are you on friend- 
ly terms with?" 

Jim hung his head and didn't answer. He 
was ashamed to tell the superintendent that 
out of twenty-seven men he could not men- 
tion more than four who felt genuinely friend- 
ly toward him. The superintendent didn't 
wait for the answer, for he knew it already. 

"Jim," he went on, "you can have that de- 
partment to run, or another one like it, just 
as soon as you prove to me that you can get 
along with men. That's a straight proposi- 
tion, and it puts the question of your promo- 
tion right up to you." 

That night Jim talked matters over with 
his wife. Together they determined to win 
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the foremanship. That meant acquiring new 
manners, taking on new habits, and building 
a new reputation. It was a big job, 
but Jim had confidence enough in ^p^of^o^on 
himself to believe that he could do 
it Physically he was strong and healthy, his 
mind was keen and alert, he was a thorough 
workman, as well as a loyal one. Moreover, 
as has been said, he was a master of his trade 
and knew the organization and operation of 
his factory as few of the executives of the 
company did. He believed that he had the 
stuff out of which a foreman could be made, 
and he had the will-power to put himself to 
the task. 

First of all, he set oiit to find what was the 
matter with himself, instead of trying to fig- 
ure what was the matter with the other fel- 
lows. His wife gave him some valuable 
pointers here. She told him that he was 
grouchy in manner, gruff in speech, and that 
he often made insulting or unpleasant remarks 
without meaning to say them. He lacked 
courtesy. He had little sympathy in his make- 
up. She gave him a complete inventory of his 
bad qualities, this probably being the first time 
that she ever had the opportunity to do so 
safely. 

All these bad qualities centered in one weak 
spot — ^his lack of Control, his carelessness of 
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the feelings of others. As far as the other nine 
traits of the good production man were con- 
cerned, Jim had them to a fair degree — some 
of the qualities, like Energy, Thoroughness, 
Judgment, and Knowledge being developed 
to a high level. His problem was to over- 
come his failing, to develop his weak spot, 
and thus through the acquirement of tact 
to strengthen his power of control. ' 

He adopted the policy recommended in the 
closing chapter of Unit I — the policy of over- 
coming a weakness through practise and exer- 
cise. Then followed a period of ex- 
^Vime^^ perimental work. Jim tackled one by 

one the details of the problem of mak- 
ing |;iimself over. Scattering his efforts, he 
would probably have failed'. By concentra- 
tion he succeeded. He took one man at a time 
and made a sincere effort to gain the man's 
good will. He studied carefully the effect of 
his every word and act upon this man. Inside 
of a week Jim had made remarkable progress 
toward converting an enemy into a friend. 
Inside of a year he had made himself the best- 
liked man in his department. And a month 
or two later he got the f oremanship. 

Until the superintendent pointed out his 
failing, Jim had never thought of himself as 
lacking in the ability to handle men. Until 
then, he had never thought of it as involving 
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anything more than the "know how" and the 
authority to give orders. The superintend- 
ent's two questions opened his eyes to the all- 
important fact that the foremanship was not 
something that one inherited or came to be- 
cause of trade experience, but that it could be 
intrusted only to the man who was capable 
in man-management 

The ability to handle men will advance one 
in the world of industry today more rapidly 
than any other quality. A striking comment 
on the importance of this ability was recently 
made by Charles H, Sabin when he said : 

**The new spirit pervading workers will 
make it less easy for those not possessing hu- 
man sympathy and statesmanship to handle 
workers successfully. Hence there 
will be larger opportunities and (f^^ji^^^^f/^ 

- ♦ ^ , It Handling Men 

larger rewards for those who dem- 
onstrate their fitness to get along well with ^ 

" men. In the olden days a foreman or super- 
intendent or manage^ who could not get along 
well with a worker simply fired him, and no- 
body raised any question. Today the man who 
cannot handle men without friction is con- 
sidered unfit for his position and is removed." 
Mr. Sabin is president of the largest trust 

, company in the United States, and in this posi- 
tion has had wide experience in the financing 



Some people will tell you that the power 
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of industries. While not an industrial man ^™ 
himself, he speaks from the point of view of 
a trained observer; and his judgment is borne 
out by the experience of numerous factory ?^P 
executives who agree that the ability to handle 
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men is essential to a good production leader. ^ 
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of leadership cannot be acquired and that a ^^ 
leader of men is born, not made. They might |^i 
' as well say that one cannot be- 

Beluiiired ^^"^^ » good musician unless ji 

born with an ear for music. As '^^ 
a matter of fact, many people who do have an * 
ear for music fail to develop into good musi- 
cians. They can pick up tunes so easily that 
they are unwilling to study and practise, and 
the result is that they are usually outdone by 
the more ambitious ones who have to work 
hard to get their skill and who therefore ap- 
preciate the value of it 

The war with Germany proved that a man 
can develop himself to a remarkable degree 
within a very short space of time if he goes at 
the task in the right way. At the aviation 
schools, for example, they would take a young 
man who had never seen an aeroplane, never 
drawn a map, never taken a photograph, never 
fired a machine gun nor sent a wireless mes* 
sage, and within a few months they turned him 
out an expert flyer who was equally at home 
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in the air right side up, or upside down, who 
could do the spiral glide, falling leaf, loop the 
loop, tail spin or nose spin ; who could photo- 
graph the enemy's lines, draw maps of what 
he had seen, send' wireless messages, make a 
bull's-eye with machine gun fire ; and who, if 
his machine became damaged, knew every 
part of it so thoroughly that he could repair 
it if it were repairable. 

This young man became an expert flying 
fighter because his daily thought twas to de- 
velop one by one those qualities which make 
the expert in this line. The method is the 
same method that was followed by Jim in 
cultivating tact in the factory — the method of 
practise and experiment. Expertness, abil- 
ity, leadership — ^you acquire these faculties 
through using them. 

In the factory you will find that those who 
have advanced in the art of handling men 
have not been born with magnetic or hypnotic 
powers, nor with peculiar gifts of persuasion, 
but have cultivated this power of leadership 
by following certain definite principles. In 
most cases it has taken them a great many 
years to find out what these principles are, 
because there have been few books to tell 
them, and they themselves have not been able 
to record their experience in words for the 
benefit of others. 
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It is often the case that men who follow 
these principles in developing the art of han- 
dling men do so unconsciously, arid would 
laugh if you told them that they followed any 
rules or laws. But if you analyze their ac- 
tions, you will see that those of them who are 
"good managers" follow closely the basic prin- 
ciples. 

In the old days, leadership did not count 

for so much in handling men. The old type 

of foreman had unlimited authority froni the 

, firm to hire and fire as he saw fit, 

Not a Leader ^^^ ^^ ^ ™^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ 

words and an ability to use theni 
that would make a pirate turn green with 
envy. He wasn't a leader at all, but a 

"driver." While he had 
one or two favorites who 
received special treatment, 
he held nine-tenths of his 
men through fear and 
through the fact that jobs 
were scarce. Put a man of 
this type into a position of 
authority today, and the 

'Mrivcr-Torc^^^ Se ^^^ would lose its help as 
fifo»« quickly as though it had 

placed a smallpox patient among them. The 
days when this kind of a foreman was success- 
ful are gone and will never come back. 
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Another thing that could be noticed about 
the old time foreman was that he almost 
always "grew up with the business," or at least 
had been in the plant a great many years be- 
fore he was given charge. He •had to know 
every detail of the work better than any man 
in his gang. Very often he carried around in 
his head the information that nowadays you 
find on blue prints or specifications. It was 
not so hard to do this fifteen or twenty years 
ago, because work then was much simpler. 

Nowadays it is next to impossible for a 
foreman to know more about every detail of 
the business than his men know. The busi- 
ness of the modern foreman or 

superiDtendent is to make use of f^^^'SS.S 
the knowledge of others. He 
must know how to make specialists of other 
men. When he has acquired this art, he 
will find that he is not confined to one plant 
but can be successful in many different kinds 
of plants through applying these same prin- 
ciples. 

Being a successful foreman or superintend- 
ent today is therefore a business in itself, and 
when the principles of this business are ac- 
quired it is a very profitable one. The differ- 
ence between being a good average foreman 
and being a "cracker- jack," means a big dif- 
ference in the pay envelope. Having onc^ 
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acquired leadership ability, you are able to 
use it in whatever business you take up. 

One plant superintendent who has made an 
unusual success of his work, acquired the art 
ol handling men in an automobile factory. 

He had the reputation of turning 

liov?dAhiS out large quantities of excellent 

work at low cost, and of managing 
his men in such a way as never to have. any 
serious iriction or labor trouble. His pay was 
$10,000 a year. One day he received an offer 
from a plant making an entirely different 
product — altogether outside of the automobile 
field in which he had made his success. He 
accepted this offer and applied in the new fac- 
tory the same principles of handling men and 
of general management that he had acquired 
in the automobile field. In less than two years 
he was earning a salary of $25,000 and a bonus 
on top of it 

Take another case. A certain railway shop 
executive left, and the man who was put in his 
place had been a salesman for an equipment 
company. The salesman's knowledge of shop 
technicalities was only general, but he made a 
success of the job in an amazingly short time, 
surprising all but the clear-sighted manager 
who had selected him. As salesman he had 
rubbed against all kinds of people and had 
. learned the knack of handling them harmoni- 
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ously. While he did not know a great deal 
about railroading, he did know human nature 
to perfection. 

He knew enough to pick out the best men in 
the shop and to utilize their knowledge and 
ability, but was always very careful never to 
pretend that it was his own. He was scrupu- 
lously careful to give credit fully and freely, 
and he had the faculty of getting everybody 
to pull together, which is the secret of getting 
out work in any shop or plant of any'kind. 

When taking a visitor around the shop he 
would ask Bill or John to show him the new 
tool which he (Bill or John) had made and 
would explain how well it had worked, and 
what it meant to the company to have men 
like Bill or John who were always taking an 
interest in the work of the shop. He had 
every man tied to him with the strongest kind 
of a bond, and because he surrounded himself 
with good practical men and took their ad- 
vice he made a very good executive and the 
shop was run economically. 

Hundreds of similar cases might be cited. 
They all go to prove two things: first, that 
it pays to become a top-notch manager lof 
men; and second, that the principles of han- 
dling men are the same in different fields of 
work. 
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Sizing-Up the Worker 

A NECESSARY first step to effective 
handling of men is correct knowledge 
of them. Before you can influence a 
' man favorably you must make the right sort of 
approach to hini, and the right approach is 
based on thoughtful analysis of his personal- 
ity. 

What will appeal to an enthusiastic, over- 
cheerful, sunny-tempered individual may not 
go at all with a man of the hard-as-nails type 
who has little emotion in his make-up. 
Your^fen ^^ old-timer who is jealous of his place 

and the experience he has back of him, 
must be handled differently from the stolid 
plugger who is interested in his pay envelope 
and in not much else. Before he tries out any 
tactics on a man, the successful foreman gives 
a little thought to the man's personality and 
mental make-up, as well as to his experience 
and ability, and the foreman's future dealings 
with that man are based on this size-up. 

This is not the place for a detailed discus- 
sion of methods of sizing-up applicants for 

" 12 
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employment. That subject is c^ealt with in 
Unit III. Our interest here is in the fore- 
man's problem of handling effectively the men 
who are placed under him, and whose coop- 
eration he must gain if he is to get th? results 
that the management expects from his depart- 
ment. vBut it is worth while noting briefly the 
principles that guide the employment man- 
ager in sizing-up applicants, for they are the 
same principles that guide the foreman in 
sizing-up his men. 

"Fitness of the applicant may be considered 
from two points of view," says S. H. Schlicter, 
a well-known authority .on the subject of em- 
ployment methods, (i) "fitness for 
the organization," and (2) "fitness ^J^^""/ 
for the job. The first is a question 
of the applicant's attitude, of his character and 
personality. Fitness for the job, on the other 
hand, is a question of aptitude, of his physical 
and mental ability to do the work." 

It will be helpful to keep these in mind in 
considering the men whom you are called on 
to deal with — the two points, attitude and 
aptitude. A man's attitude toward industry, 
toward the plant, toward the management, to- 
ward his job, is an index to his character. In 
fact, it is a sort of reflection or expression of 
his character. His aptitude for the particular 
work, on the other hand, is a matter of per- 
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sonal ability, and is based on his natural bent, 
his experience, education, and phjrsical condi- 
tion. 

Frequently you can tell a great deal about a 
man's personality by simply keeping your eyes 
open and using your brains to reason out what 
you see. A man's facial expression, his man- 
ner of dressing, of carrying himself, 

J^'JSiS^. ^* ^^'""S^ ^^ working, the things he 

talks about, the intelligence with 
which he talks — all these are evidences which 
will guide a keen-witted foreman to the right 
size-up. 

^^When a fellow comes in who has coarse 
black hair, a bulging forehead that looks like 
a misplaced fist, and the belligerent chin of a 
boxer, I check him up as quarrelsome, hard 
to adjust, prone to argument, and not pliable," 
says H. G. Peterman, employment director 
for the United Cigar Stores. "If an applicant 
has small eyes set close together, they flash me 
a warning that he has a low type of intelli- 
gence. When a chap fails to look me straight 
in the eye, I am prejudiced against him at the 
start. But if he has clear-cut features, a pleas- 
ant expression, and a forthright cordial man- 
ner, I am prejudiced in favor of him." ^ 

An example of judging by appearances, and 
arriving at a conclusion by a process of elimi- 
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nation, is giren by Fred C. Kelly in his book, 
^^Busincss, Profits and Human Nature." 

"One winter night," says he, "I sat next to 
a substantial looking old chap and his wife in 
a theatre. He was a quite hum- 
ble-appearing fellow, and yet I i^J^Z' *' 
knew that he had money, be- 
cause both he and his wife had clothes of ex- 
cellent quality — even . though they were not 
especially stylish — and his wife wore a good 
deal of expensive jewelry. Yet the man 
looked rather ill at ease. From this I judged 
that he had not always been accustomed to the 
luxuries of life ; theatre-going, I felt sure, was 
rather new to him. I wondered how he had 
got his money. Probably not by inheritance, 
for if it had been in the family for a long time 
he would have been more used to it. Not by 
any short-cut get-rich-quick scheme, for he 
had too honest a face, and he looked like a 
life-long toiler. Not as a member of any pro- 
fession, because he was not well enough edu- 
cated. Not in retail trade of any kind, or he 
would have been so accustomed to meeting all 
sorts of people that he would have looked 
more at ease. 

"I made up my mind that he must be a man- 
ufacturer. He was not running an automobile 
concern, or making any kind of product with 
a lot of different parts, because that would 
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mean various departments to his business^ and 
would require probably more executive abil- 
ity, more capacity for organization, than his 
face indicated he possessed. Therefore, he 
must be the manufacturer of some staple prod- 
uct. His business must be one that had grown 
gradually from a humble beginning, some- 
thing that would not require an elaborate 
equipment to start with. 

"Between the acts we got to talking, and I 
found that he was the owner of a prosperous 
little brick-yard in a Western city." 

Of course the foreman does not have to play 
the part of detective or mental sleuth in find- 
ing out essential facts about his men. He can 
talk with them outright, he can ask them ques- 
tions. But he will have to adapt his conversa- 
tion to the type of man he is dealing with, if 
he is to establish friendly relations, and this 
calls for some preliminary observation and 
reasoning such as that used by Mr. Kelly in 
the case of the unknown brick-maker. 

In sizing-^up a man you will need some defi- 
nite list of traits or qualities to look for, ap- 
plying in a way the method used in your own 
self-analysis. But it is not necessary 

f^ Look For ^^ ^^^^ '^^^^ account all of the ten 

traits on which you tested yourself, 
for, as explained in Unit I, those are the traits 
of the industrial executive. What you are in- 
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terested in now is the attitude and aptitude of 
the man who works under you. The qualities 
to be looked for may be listed under the fol- 
lowing heads : 

1. Physique 

2. Energy 

3. Ability to Learn 

4. Accuracy 

5^ Adaptability 

6. Knowledge of Work 

7. Ambition 

These seven qualities affect both attitude 
and aptitude/That is to say, a man's character 
and his ability are both determined by his 
strength or weakness in Physique, Energy, 
Ability to Learn, Accuracy, Adaptability, 
Knowledge of Work, and Ambition. Let us 
look for a few moments at each of these traits. 

A man's PHYSIQUE is shown by his appear- 
ance. You can also refer to the employment 
records and get his history, showing physical 
disabilities, diseases, accidents, and the 
like (if any) in his record. Your size- Physique 
up of Phjrsique can then be guided by 
reasoning based on such questions as these, 
answered by your observation of the man and 
study of his employment record : 

Is he in good health? (Attitude and Apti- 
tude) 
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Is he physically strong? (Attitude and apti- 
tude) 

Is he large or small? (Attitude and Apti- 
tude) 

What sort of work is he physically best 
adapted for? (Aptitude) 

^ Is he of a nervous, emotional type, or the 
opposite ? ( Attitude ) 

Does his physical appearance indicate that his 
living conditions are gpod, or the (^posite? 
(Attitude) 

Energy can be judged by kpen observation 
of a man's methods of working. It is also in- 

„ dicated in his manner of talking, though 

this evidence is not final and should be 

followed up by watching his actions to see if 

his energy goes beyond mere words. Physique 

also affects Energy, and it is fair to. expect a 

"" man of good physique to be capably ener- 
getic ; though here again there are exceptions, 
many persons in ill health being marvels of 
energy, whereas a well-fed comfortably alive 
person may be downright lazy. Such ques- 
tions as the following will aid you in judging 
how a man stacks up in Energy: 

Is he a slow worker or fast? (Attitude and 
Aptitude) 

Does he work by fits and starts, or is he a 
consistent plugger? (Attitude and Aptitude) 

Under an unusual strain, how does he stand 
up? (Attitude and Aptitude) 

Can he work long periods without severe 
fatigue? (Aptitude) 
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Ability to learn is in itself a very real 
trait of personality, as the observing foreman 
knows. Some people seem just naturally 
thicki and others catch on zs quick as Ability to 
lightning. It is sometinies the case Learn 
though that the apparently thick-headed are 
very dependable once they have learned, 
whereas the quick-to-learn are also quick-to- 
forget. This is to be kept in mind in judging 
a man's ability to learn. The foreman ordi- 
narily gets ample opportunity to size-up this 
quality in his contacts with his workmen, in 
initiating them to a new machine or instructing 
them on a new job. He needs only to keep his 
reasoning power going to get revealing an- 
swers to the following questions : 



Does he **get'' an idea quickly, or must it be 
explained or demonstrated over and over again? 
(Aptitude) 

Does he remember instructions after turning 
to a new task? (Aptitude) 

Does he make the same mistake twice? (Ap- 
titude) 

Is he a careful listener when instructions or 
explanations are being given? (Attitude and 
Aptitude) 



Accuracy follows naturally on ability to 
learn. A man may be perfectly able to get 
instructions quickly and completely, and yet 
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be so indifferent and careless in his working 

habits as to fail to carry them out. By observ- 
ing a man at his work and checking up 
his results carefully, one should be able 

to know how he sizes-up on the following 

questions : 

Is he a careless worker? (Attitude and A];>- 
titude) 

Does he make notes of dimensions, specifica- 
tions, and other essential details of instructions, 
or does he try to carry such facts in his head? 
(Attitude and Aptitude) 

Is his percentage of spoiled parts, pieces, ma- 
terial, or product high, low, or just average? 
(Aptitude) 

In answering questions is he careful to give 
a dear-cut answer, or does he fall back on gen- 
eral statements? (Attitude and Aptitude) 

In general conversation does he exaggerate, 
, or does he stick close to facts? (Attitude) 

Adaptability covers a great many qualities 

of mind and character, but they can all be 

boiled down to one question. Does he get 

M 3 . i^.f.. along well with other people? To 

answer that question correctly, care- 
fully watch his conduct, his manner, his 
dealings with his fellow workmen, his deal- 
ings with his foreman and those higher up, 
to dee how he fits in with others. The follow- 
ing questions will help. 

Is he cheerful or gloomy by nature? (Atti- 
tude) 

Is he quick-tempered or slow to anger ? (At- 
titude) 
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Is he a grouch? (Attitude) 

Is he of a su^icious nature? (Attitude) 

Does he warm up to a man on first meeting, 
or is he slow to get acquainted? (Attitude) 

Is he enthusiastic, or dull and unemotional? 
(Attitude) 

Is he a talker, or is he a man of few words? 
(Attitude) 

Is he frivolous or serious-minded? (Atti- 
tude) 

Is he fair and open-minded, or is he disposed 
io take advantage and to be influenced by preju- 
dice? (Attitude) 

Does he team-up well in the department, or 
hold himself somewhat aloof? (Attitucle) 

Is he quick to criticize, or does he fall in with 
your plans and cooperate heartily? (Attitude) 

Is he conceited? Is he humble? Does he 
have or lack self-confidence? (Attitude) 

The sixth quality entering into your size-up 
of the worker is his KNOWLEDGE OF WORK. 
This is almost wholly a matter of aptitude, 
though it does affect attitude to some Knowledge 
extent. It is clear that the man who of Work 
is ignorant of his job, or who is only a sort of 
^'staller" at it, has a different attitude toward 

M 

his work and toward the plant than the man 
who is a competent workman. 

Lack of space makes it impossible to include 
detailed questions on the various lines of work, 
for they would run into the hundreds. Nor is 
it necessary to do so, for the foreman will 
automatically check up on a man's Knowledge 
of Work as he watches him at machine, bench, 
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or process, and notes his actual working 
methods and results. This is the simplest of 
all the qualities to get accurate impressions of, 
for a good foreman's first thought is of the 
ability of his workmen; on that depends the 
efficiency of his department In taking on 
new men, it is a simple thing to test them out 
on various pieces of work and thus find out 
by actual experience- 

Ambition is an all-important factor in de- 
termining a man's attitude toward his work, 
his cooperation in the factory team, and the 
A bit* l^'^Sth of his stay in a particular depart- 
ment. If he is interested in some other 
kind of employment, and is working only to 
get a stake or to fill in time, his mental attitude 
is naturally different from that of a man who 
is keen about his trade, eager to get ahead in 
it, and alert to every opportunity. A man's 
home life, his associations, his education or 
lack of education, may all be factors affecting 
his ambition. It is usually not wise to, ques- 
tion a man point-blank on these matters, which 
he considers as mainly of a private nature, but 
by tactful conversation and by showing a 
friendly interest, the good foreman can get the 
information he wants. It will consist of an- 
swers to such questions as these : 

Docs he take pride in his work? (Attitude) 
Does he like this line of work, or is he more 
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interested in some odier line? (Attitude and 
Aptitude) 

At what position did he start in industry, 
and what promotions has he gained? (Atti- 
tude and Aptitude) 

Is he content widi his present job so long 
as it pays well, or is he looking to something 
else regardless of the pay? (Attitude and Apti-^ 
tude) 

Is he married or single? (Attitude) 

Is he living at home or boarding around? 
(Attitude) 

Does he own his home? Is he paying for a 
home? (Attitude) ' 

What sort of people does he associate with? 
(Attitude) 

What is his past record on jobs? Is he a 
job taster? (Attitude and Aptitude) ' 

• 

A good method to follow in sizing-up your 
men on the seven qualities is to use a rating 
scale. This method was applied in the Army 
by superior officers in rating their 
subordinates, and it was found a good Scde^^^ 
basis for selecting men for promotion* 
The advantage of the rating-scale method is 
that it puts your size-up of a man on a basis 
of comparison. In judging a man on 
Physique, for example, you compare him with 
other men of high, low, and average standing 
in that quality. Then you have him in a 
definite rating, and size him up as in Jones' 
class or in Smith's or in Brown's. 

In the folded insert facing this page is a 
blank rating scale. There are five blanks on 
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the right labeled "highest," "high," ^middle," 
"low," "lowest." Taking up each trait in turn, 
try to write in these spaces the men whom the 
label fits. For example, think over all the men 
of your acquaintance who are engaged in your 
line. It is not necessary to keep to your de- 
partment or plant; but you should keep within 
your particular trade or field of industry. 
Which of these men rates highest in Physique? 
Write, his name down in the space opposite 
"highest" under Physique. Which man do 
you consider lowest? Put his name in the 
proper space. In the same way pick out the 
fellow who is next to highest, the one who is 
next to lowest, and the one who is just halfway. 
Write their names in the appropriate spaces. 

Do this for each of the seven traits. You 
will then have a scale in which the various 
grades under each of the traits is represented 
by an actual man, somebody whom you can 
think of in matter-of-fact terms. Jones may 
rank "highest" under Physique, but in En- 
ergy be only "middle," and in Ambition 
"low." Smith, who is "low" in Physique may 
rank "high" in Adaptability, and "highest" in 
Knowledge of Work. And so on. Each grade 
is represented by a man. 

Now you are ready to apply your scale. 
Suppose there is a new worker, Simpson, who 
has just been assigned to your department. 
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How are you to isize him up ? You can do so 
by careful observation of him for the first few 
days, by silently putting to yourself 
the various questions suggested un- Scale*^^^ « 
der each trait in the foregoing pages, 
and then by assigning him a place in your*- 
rating chart by comparing him in each trait 
with the men already entered there. How 
does he size up in Physique, for example? 
Is he able to rank with Jones, in the "highest" 
rating? No. Then does he belong with 
Brown, who ranks "high"? If he is not as > 
good as Brown, does he fall into Crosby's 
"middle" class? Or does he stand with 
Sifiith as "low," or with Jordan as "lowest"? 
You will find it easy to place Simpson in one 
f of these five classes ; his rating will not be some 
indefinite percentage, but in terriis of actual 
personality. He will be as good as Jones, or 
Brown, or whoever it is that he rates with. 

The same methods are followed with each 
of the other traits, and at the end you have 
Simpson <lefinitely placed in your mind. In 
Physique, let us say, he is rated with Brown, 
in Energy with Crosby, in Ambition with 
Watt, in Ability to Learn with Jones, in Ac- 
curacy with Brown, in Adaptability with 
Smith, and in Knowledge with Jones. This 
means a whole lot more to you than if you had 
put Simpson down as ranking 80 percent in 
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Physique, 75 percent in Energy, and so on 
with the rest of the traits. If you can think 
of him in terms of other men, you really have 
a better picture of him than any percentage 
figures could ppssibly give. In Adaptability 
he ranks with Smith, for example. You 
know Smith, you know the sort of appeals that 
he responds to, the motives that move him, 
the incentives that get him to do his best By 
dealing with Simpson as you deal with Smith 
you will be able more readily to adapt your- 
self and your mediods to him and get his 
cooperation. 

Sizing-up men according to this simple plan 
is a matter of Observation and good Judgment, 
but it calls into play also the traits of Fairness, 
Control, Resourcefulness, and 
Knowledge. You must be fair Traits Called for 
in your appraisals of men, and in Sixing^Up Men 
permit no prejudices to sway 
you ; you must keep under control, be tactful, 
sympathetic and understanding in dealing 
with them, if you would get the information 
you seek ; you must be resourceful in seeking 
the information you require; and finally you 
must exercise your own knowledge to weigh 
the evidence, to make your judgment intelli- 
gent and unbiased, and to make the most ef- 
fective use of the results of your size-up. 

For the size-up is only a preliminary step in 
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handling men. It sinaply prepares the way for 
the policy of management and leadership 
which you are to adopt, and which is based 
on the results of your size-up. 



Ill 

Handling Men Through Personality 

VARIOUS methods of handling men will 
be described and illustrated in this text. 
Succeeding chapters will show how 
they may be controlled through organization 
and discipline, through suggestion and emo- 
tion, through the pocketbook, and through 
other means. But underlying all these methods 
there is the direct, simple method of man-to- 
man contact and influence ; that is to say, the 
method of handling men through personality. 
Unless a man has at least a fair share of the 
ten traits of industrial leadership set forth in 
Unit I, he cannot hope to be successful even 
in running a sriiall squad of men. You have 
already tested yourself and know pretty well 
how you "stack up" in respect to these traits. 
Whether you have given yourself a high or a 
low rating, you will be interested now in a 
brief study of the manner in which you can 
utilize these traits to influence effectively the 
mfcn under you. At the same time, you will 
find such exercise of your traits of direct serv- 
ice in developing them as indicated in the 

final chapter of Unit I. 

29 
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The best workmen do not always make the 
best foremen and executives. Sometimes 
there is criticism among workers because one 

of their number, who was 

IZi^GioTpollen ^^t the best workman, was 

promoted instead of the 
most skilled man. Such criticisms do not take 
, into account the fact that the foreman is not 
a workman but an executive; that it is his 
ability to guide others, rather than to do the 
work himself, which makes him valuable as a 
foreman. 

The first essential of an Ai foreman is an 
appreciation of the other man's problems, 
ability to see both sides of a question, and a 
firm determination to be absolutely fair tp all 
concerned. The square deal and no favoritism 
is a necessary foundation for successful fdre- 
manship. 

As was indicated in discussing Control, it is 
of the first importance for a leader in any field 
to have ample confidence in himself. If he 

lacks confidence in himself, how 
i'JSjjS^^^ can he expect to command the con- 
fidence, respect, and cooperation 
of others? Self-confidence is absolutely an 
essential. * 

It is true that self-confidence and real abil- 
ity do not al\\rays go together. And some- 
times the possession of a large amount of self- 
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confidence without much ability will advance 
a man for a time, as you have noticed in the 
cases of quite a number of four-flushers who^ 
on a bluff, "got away with it" for a consider- 
able length of time. Such men, however, 
never last at this game, but are forced to go 
from shop to shop and from city to city as 
their bluff is uncovered. 

You can cultivate self-confidence — and so 
exercise and at the same time strengthen Con- 
trol — by the "experimental method." It is 
largely a matter of forming the right habits. 
Suppose there is in the shop some man who 
generally gets the best of you, and of whom 
you stand in more or less awe. All right, select 
him as your subject for experimentation. It 
will be your job inside of six months to have 
this man "eating out of your hand." 

First make a close study of him. You think 
you know him but you really don't. Analyze 
him. Size him up and give him a rating in 
accordance with the methods 
explained in Chapter 11. SlJ^^J^i^^f ' '^ 
Watch him closely for strong 
and weak points, and note them down as you 
find them. In order to do this, do not avoid 
him hut rather cultivate his society and engage 
him frequently in conversation. You will be 
surprised after a few weeks of looking for 
these weak points to find that the man in ques- 
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tion has quite a number of them. This dis- 
covery itself will increase your self-confidence 
with respect to him. But that is not enough 
After you have located the points wherein he 
is weak — perhaps in Accuracy, or Adaptabil- 
ity, or Knowledge — ^sort them out and select 
those on which you are correspondingly 
strong. This is where you are going to tackle 
him, and in doing it in this way you are going 
about it scientifically just as the man who 
aspires to be heavyweight champion studies 
the weak points of his adversary and his own 
strong points, and plans the campaign accord- 
ingly. 

After you have sized-up both him and your- 
self sufficiently in this way, in your dealings 
with him lead up whenever possible to the 
things in which you can best him. When both 
of you are in conversation with others, lead 
the talk to those matters in which you are an 
authority and on which he is not If you 
will systematically keep up these tactics for 
a month or two, instead of standing in awe 
of this man, you will soon find that you have 
forgotten that feeling altogether or even have 
put the shoe on the other foot. 

Try in a systematic way, also, to overcome 
any "fear" which you may have of those in 
authority. Respect is a healthy feeling, but 
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fear is not — for an American. Don't let your- 
self dodge the visits of the superintendent, if 
you are a foreman, for fear that he 
may ask embarrassing questions. If ximidit!*^^ 
he is wide-awake and on to his job, it 
will not take him long to get next to your game. "^ 

Get the habit of welcoming responsibility. 
At the start this is done by looking for the 
hard jobs that others avoid. Any man who 
really gets in the habit of "eating up" work 
that others like to shirk, is going to find it 
easy to climb the ladder of success. 

Shop life is full of unexpected happenings, 
some of them real emergencies, when a leader 
of men is called upon to make a quick deci- 
sion and act at once. The only way to get this 
ability is to cultivate the power of making ac- 
curate decisions. Like all the. other necessary 
qualities, it can be cultivated systematically. 

The majority of men go through life tak- 
ing most things for granted. If they have an 
opinion on any subject it is because they have 
read it in the paper or have ^ , ^. . . 

- , , , t • Developing Judgment 

heard someone else hand it 
out. When you face a man of this kind with 
a situation that he has not met before, he is 
at a loss in making up his mind what to do. 
When he does act, if at all, it is mostly the 
result of a guess and is as likely to be the 
wrong more as the right one. 



I 
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The ability to make quick and accurate 
decisions in emergencies is gained through the 
habit of making accurate decisions about Jess 
important matters. There is no short cut in 
this matter. 

At the beginning, get the idea into your 
head that you are going to know the reason 
for what you do. When a man says that such 
and such a way is the best way to do certain 
work, do not accept this statement dffhand 
without thought If he is in authority over 
you, you will have to do it that way, of coyrse, 
and should do so cheerfully; bu^ at the same 
time you need not accept this in your own 
mind as the best and only way. Rea^son it out 
for yourself. If you come to the conclusion 
that you have a better way to do it, use tact 
and try to "sell" him the idea of doing it your 
way. If you can show him that it is really 
better than his way, and if he is a real execu- 
tive, he will not only adopt yo\ir way but will 
mark you down as a man worth keeping his 
eyes on. 

Get the habit of asking ^yourself "why." 

This is the word that nature puts most often 

^ ,^ . into the child's mouth, for the very 

Keep Up the j t. . i ' 

''Why'* Habit S^^d reason that one learns more 

quickly through asking it than in any 
other way. The trouble with most people 
is that they stop asking this question after they 
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are nine or ten years old. If everyone kept 
up the "why" habit into maturity, there 
would be a lot mpre reasoning ability than 
there is now. 

If you are a foreman or department head, 
ask yourself this little question frequently. 
You are running 
your departthent in 
a good many ways 
just as the foreman 
did who preceded 
you. Why? You ; 
have a certain man ' 
doing a certain. 

kind of w p r k . "TVhy" is m good loj to hm 
Why? You are 

paying Jones 10 cents an hour more than 
Smith. Why? You have got into certain 
habits of going about your work. Why? 
You are satisfied with the production from a 
certain machine or man. Why? Don't wait 
for the superintendent or manager to ask you 
these questions. That is the keynote to keep- 
ing one step ahead of the boss and two steps 
ahead of your men. 

A^ter a few months of this kind of cross 
questioning you will find that your reason- 
ing powers are developing in a very gratify- 
ing way, and that people who have never 
done so before will begin to ask your opio- 
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ion on questions. More than this, you will 
find that when the sudden emergency arises 
your mind will be trained in such a way that 
it will solve the problem quickly. The man 
who cultivates the habit of asking himself 
"why," is the last one to get rattled. 

The exercise of tact — a vital element of 

Control — is a strong factor in influencing men 

through personality. There are no set rules 

_. , . - ^ for being tactful. With one man 

Developing Tact . ^ . ^ ^ , ..i. 

It means commg out strongly with 
a positive statement, while in ^dejiling with 
another it means making suggestions and let- 
ting him think that the idea you are trying \o 
give comes from him. The most practical rule 
is to take one man at a time ^nd to make a care- 
ful study of that man. That is the whole 
thing in a nutshell — the study of human 
nature. You have to see what you are aiming 
at before you can shoot; and you have to know 
the strong and weak points of the man you are 
dealing with before you can determine the 
easiest and surest way to influence him. 

Someone may say, Pshaw! It isn't neces- 
sary to go to all of that trouble to handle 
men, when you are in authority over them and 
have the backing of the company. The man 
who says that is dead wrong. Nobody gets 
very far in this world on somebody else's 
authority. Pick out the foremen and super- 
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intendents who have made the most marked 
success, and whose departments are far ahead 
of the average, and you will find that it is 
the influence of this foreman or superintend- 
ent himself, far more than the influence of 
the company back of him, which has enabled 
him to obtain these results. In fact, you will 
find that those who are not directly under this 
man go to him for advice and that he has 
great influence outside of his own department 

A man of this type is successful because he 
knows men, and in order b know them he has 
had to study them. Knowing men is more than 
merely being acquainted with them. It means 
knowing just how they think and how they 
will react to any statement or suggestion. It 
means knowing them as the result of careful 
observation and good judgment employed 
along the lines of a systematic size-up as ex- 
plained in Chapter II. 

By the exercise of Fairness— ^and it includes 
both sympathy and understanding as well as 
justice — you can work wonders with the men. 
They will respond to it with loyalty and good 
work. 

Make it a point to stand up for others when 
they are in the right. Loyalty wo^ks both 
ways. If you are foreman of a gang, you must 
be loyal to those under you as well as those 
over you. If you are not, it will not take your 
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men long to "get your number" — and widi 
them it will be a very small number indeed. 

Furthermore, any company man- 

sit^rsln^^^^ agement that is worthwhile wants 

the foreman to exercise justice to- 
ward the men. Too many firms have got a bad 
reputation as oppressors and as unjust, sim- 
ply because of some bullying foreman who 
was really too cowardly to take issue with the 
management when his men were in the right. 

Then again, if you are a foreman or super- 
intendent, the development of loyalty in your 
men will be a big part of your job. You will 
have to study every means to impart this feel- 
ing to them. Be on the watch to uncover any 
feelings of injustice among them, and to cor- 
rect this feeling immediately. Many foremen 
overlook this point until it is too late. 

Remember, above all, that a foreman can- 
not develop fairness in others unless he has it 
himself. 

One of the prime essentials of leadership is 
knowledge. "The man who knows" is the 
man who can most surely command respect. 
The ambitious production man is always on 
the lookout to keep himself informed on the 
latest developments of his trade ; and the more 
up-to-date he is in this respect, the more valu- 
able he becomes. 

Make it a point to take the leading trade 
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paper or journal of your industry, and to go 
over it carefully every time it is received. You 
may not have time to read » . . v n 

^ 1 r « . t Broademng Yourself 

every word of each issue, but 
you should make quite sure that you miss noth- 
ing that is really important. Apply your rea- 
soning power to each suggestion that you re- 
ceive from such sources, and do not accept 
them as best for your purposes simply because 
you see them in print 

By such reading you will keep well posted 
as to what the other fellow in the same line 
of business is doing and will be able to com- 
pare yourself and your methods with those 
of other plants turning out the same kind of 
work. 

If there is a public library in your town, 
do not overlook the fact that there may be 
good books on your work which it will pay 
you to read. In this way you get the benefit 
of the experience of others. Life is too short 
for any man to leam altogether by his own ex- 
perience. By cultivating your reasoning 
power and judgment you can make use of the 
experience of a great many others, and ad- 
vance yourself much more quickly by so doiqg 
than if you neglect to use their help. 
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Handling Men Through Self-Interest 

THE ideal foreman or superintendent is 
the one who has the least occasion to 
"show his authority," We all know 
the type of boss who struts through the shop 
with his chest thrown out ordering everybody 
around in a loud voice and making it a point 
to be dissatisfied with everything. No one re- 
spects a man of this type, and the men under 
him know that such a man is the easiest kind 
to fool. When his back is turned, his orders 
are at once forgotten. 

The efficient foreman does not need to 
parade through his department like a general 
reviewing his troops. He goes about quietly. 

When he speaks it is, not in 
^NoSkuf''^ ^''^'*^''. an especially loud or com- 

manding way, nor with 
threats or abuse. The eflicient foreman never 
makes the mistake of threatening to fire a man. 
When a foreman does this he admits that he 
is a failure in getting results from that man 
by other means which require real ability in 
management He is compelled to retreat to 

40 
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the threat to discharge, which requires no 
ability and is simply a manifestation of the 
authority of the firm. 

In place of loud talk or a display of force, 
the efficient industrial executive — the one who 
has developed his personality along the lines 
described in the preceding chap ter;— skilfully " 
and shrewdly plays upon the self-interest of 
his men. He studies the chief desires and mo- 
tives of each one. He takes pains to appeal to 
these motives and thus to lead them, instead of 
trying always to drive them. 

Notwithstanding the fact that this efficient 
executive goes about so quietly, without fuss 
and feathers, you will find that his directions 
are followed even when his back is turned, 
for liis men know that he is on to his job and 
respect him. 

Respect is one of the most important factors 
in leadership. You cannot force it upon your 
men. It must gradually grow up in their 
minds. It comes, however, very ^ ,,. ,. » ^ . 

, , - -' ^ ^ Cultivating Respect 

largely through your own pos- 
session of Thoroughness, Judgment, Fairness, 
Control and the other traits of a successful 
industrial executive. At the same time there 
are certain rules to be observed in securing 
respect, aside from the cultivation of these ten 
traits, which should be kept in mind and made 
a habit. 
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One of the rules of tact is to cultivate a 
smile. Do not, however, carry this so far as 
to get the reputation of be- 
ing a "jolter." The man 
who does this has tied him- 
self hand and foot so far as 
making progress as an 
executive is concerned. A 
laugh with "the boys" once 
in a while is a healthy 
stimulant, but when they 
Th ■ * the ^*' ^® habit of laughing at 
place for the incur- you it is all off, and you had 
* *'° "^ better move into the next 

town or get a job as clown in the circus. 

You will often hear men speak of a certain 
foreman as "meaning what he says." Sin- 
cerity is just that-— meaning what you say. 
When the men in your department 
The Value of have this opinion of you, it goes a 
Sincerity' ""' ***"8 way toward your success in 
handling them. You must culti- 
vate this opinion of yourself. 

Never make a statement of which you are 
not sure, either regarding the business of your 
department or anything else, if you wish to 
have the confidence of your men. You can- 
not afford to get the reputation of bluffing, 
even in little matters. Nothing will "queer'* 
a foreman or superintendent iQore quickly 
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than to have the boys take his words ^Vith a 
grain of salt." 

You must hold yourself somewhat apart 
from those under you, even after hours when 
shop discipline is forgotten. The long-headed 
foreman will avoid associating, as 

a matter of habit, with members SS* ^#iK ifJJ?''^ 
of his department. Associate 
with your brother foremen, or with others 
who are not connected with the shop, but don't 
hang out with the boys. This is necessary in 
order to avoid familiarity. It is the same 
wise rule that applies in the army where the 
officers are strictly forbidden to mix too freely 
with the men. v 

When John Billings got promoted to a fore- 
manship, one of his hardest tasks was to over- 
come the sense of familiarity that came from 
many years' association on an equal basis with 
the men under him. John felt that to hold 
aloof from them now that he was a foreman 
would be to show a narrow-minded and mean 
spirit. Yet he soon found out that he couldn't 
go to Sam Short's house for a good time in the 
evening, and then "jack up" Sam the next day 
for some failing in work. He would make the 
attempt, and go through the motions,, but 
somehow or other it did not "take." It was as 
though Sam were saying to himself, "I know 
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John has to do this, as a matter of business, 
but he can't really mean it". 

It is not narrow-mindedness, nor a case of 
swelled head, but good sound business judg- 
ment, which causes the newly-made foreman 
to seek gradually a new circle of acquaintances 
for leisure hours. Watch successful men in 
your shop or other lines of business and you 
will soon see that they practise this necessary 
principle. 

On the other hand, the really big man does 
not spend his time in trying to assume a false 
dignity and reserve. If the natural character- 

istics of a man do not command 
l:iSSi"rac, respect, no forced attempt to 

maintain dignity will do so. 

The big manager tries to get away from 
feeling and from speaking of the employees 
as "his" men and to say "our" men. In the 
same way he encourages the feeling that it is 
"our" shop in everyone from the office boy 
up. He avoids the use of the personal pro- 
noun "I" or the possessive "mine." It is only 
the small caliber men who try to assume own- 
ership over their subordinates. 

It is a grave mistake to attempt to show 

one's great importance. The only men who 

are impressed by it are those who use flattery 

as a means to secure favors, and these are the 

_ most dangerous kind of followers to have. 
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The wise manager or foreman treats all men 
as nearly alike as circumstances permit and 
avoids favoritism as he would a pestilence. 

Two examples of the democracy which 
characterizes successful managers are given 
in the cases of Charles Schwab and Sir 
Charles Ross. The former has forged his 
way up from a day worker; the latter is the 
descendant of a long line of Scottish ancestry. 
Yet both succeed by being accessible at all 
reasonable times. They keep in close touch 
with their men and their problems and have 
almost no difficulties. Both are proud of their 
relations with their men. 

How much a manager can mingle freely 
with his working force depends largely upon 
the personality of the manager himself. The 
bigger the man the more he can mingle and 
keep the respect of his men. General Foch 
is reported to have carried the pack of a tired 
Italian soldier and been caught in the act by 
ofGcials of both armies, without losing his self- 
possession or the respect of anyone. Further- 
more, he continued carrying the pack. 

In Chapter V we shall see how the appeal 
to a man through his pocketbook — 
in other words, through the payroll p'JT'''" '"^ 
— can be made a very effective one. 
Before you can appeal on these lines to some 
men, however, you must arouse their pride. 



/ 
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You must jar them out of the rut. Pride can 
also be used effectively with some men in 
whom the incentive of a raise of pay does not 
take hold. 

John Billings had a case of this kind in 
Tony Schwartz. Tony was contented to plod 
along at the same gait day after day, and 
year after year. Tony was the "hard case" for 
John to handle in getting his department up 
where it would make a showing. Suggesting 
to Tony that he could make use of more money 
— ^which would naturally follow more work 
turned out — did not make the least impression, 
and John knew that even the fear of losing his 
job would not cause the man to turn over a 
new leaf. Tony was in a rut. 

One day a beautiful new machine was re- 
ceived in John's department It was of the 
same type that Tony and several others in 
this department operated. All of them asked 
for the new machine — all except Tony. 

When the machine was set up and belted, 
John called Tony aside. "Tony," he said, "I 
am going to put you on this machine. 
Whether you stay on it, or go back to your 
old one, will depend altogether on yourself." 

The first day, Tony went at things with the 
same old gait. The second and third day did 
not seem to make much difference. John made 
a practise of keeping in the vicinity of this 
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machine a good part of the time so that Tony 
would know he was keeping an eye on him. 
At various times when John was not near the 
machine, one or another of the boys would 
come over and look at it with envious eyes and 
tell Tony what he thought of an old slouch 
like him getting the best in the shop. 

The fourth day Tony seemed to go at 
things in a new way. He was apparently de- 
termined to show these fellows that there had 
been no mistake in picking him for the best 
machine. He ran second in the department in 
production that day, and asked John's advice 
about a new way to handle the work that 
would save a couple of minutes on each piece 
— something he had never done before. 

To make a long story short, Tony kept the 
new machine. His pride was aroused, as well 
as his spirit of rivalry, and it made a different 
man of him. 

The efficient executive will study means of 
arousing pride, and will apply them where the 
thoughtless, non-progressive man would never 
think of doing so. He will study the differ- 
ent members of his department closely regard- 
ing their home life, for example. One man 
has a wife who furnishes the incentive for 
keeping him at top notch — another is paying 
for a home — another is putting his boys 
through school. All of these things are taken 
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into account by the progressive forcnnian and 
utilized in stimulating greater and ^steadier 
effort. 

Most youngsters who go into a shop have a 

certain amount of ambition. Too often this 

is ground out of them through poor methods 

of handling and lack of leadership 

AfibiHon^'' on the part of those in authority. 

Nothing will kill ambition in a man 
quicker than the belief that he will stay where 
he is, regardless of what he does. 

One effective way to arouse ambition 
throughout your department, is to let the boys 
kn6w that extra effort is sure to be rewarded. 
You must keep your eyes open for chances 
to advance men in work and wages, instead of 
getting the idea that it is good foremanship 
and management to hold them down. Try 
,the experiment of doing this in one or two 
cases and observe the effect on the rest bf the 
men. 

A new foreman often encounters a "dead'* 
gang, for the reason that the poor qualities of 
the preceding foreman, which made it neces- 
sary to change, have killed all initiative 
among the men. The first job of the new man 
will be to wake this gang up. The way to 
do this is to pick out one or two of the most 
likely cases and work on them with the object 
of providing examples for the rest. 
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Some of the most successful industrial man- 
agers have made big hits through making use 
of the natural spirit of competition which per- 
vades all bodies of men. Every man 
at heart likes to see his own team win ^^^?^^ ^^ 
the ball game, his own countrymen 
win battles, and his own department win a 
name as the star department of the shop. You 
can make effective use of this spirit in your 
department 

Production records should not be kept a 
secret among the officials of the company, but 
should be posted so that all of the men can 
see them, and can see what individual or de- 
partment is in the lead. In connection with 
this, some form of rewarding those who main- 
tain the lead should be installed, so as to back 
up the spirit of competition with definite 
financial gain. 

Keep in mind that the same spirit of com- 
petition which is displayed in the three- 
legged race and the broad jump on the part 
of your men at the annual shop picnic, should 
be introduced into their daily work. 

Sometimes it is necessary to rearrange de- 
partments to get this effect. Two separate 
gangs doing the same kind of work lend 
themselves better to this use of rivalry than one 
big gang without any means of competition. 
Sometimes the nationalities of the men can 
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be taken into account in such matters, pro- 
viding the foreman can prevent such com- 
petition developing into hard feeling and 
open "scraps." Here is where tact comes into 
play. 

Pride of workmanship is closely related to 
rivalry, but it has an additional advantage 
in that it can frequently be utilized in indi- 
vidual cases, where there is little 
UHUxing P^^f opportunity to make use of com- 

of Workmanship ^^ . ^u u -. x i 

petition. The best way of mak- 
ing this appeal is often what may be called the 
indirect method. 

John Billings made use of the indirect 
method in the case of Henry Rowland. 
Henry had the makings of a first-class work- 
man, but was indifferent and slipshod. He 
was also of a stubborn disposition, so that any 
direct approach was likely to set him all the 
harder in his way of thinking and doing. 
John never said anything to Henry about im- 
proving on his work, but made it a practise to 
refer frequently to what a good man Joe 
Sykes was, or how well Gene Collins handled 
the same job. After a while Henry grew 
tired of hearing so many good things about 
the other fellows who did the same work, and 
made up his mind to show the boss that they 
were not "the whole cheese" after all. 

The indirect method is not confined to this 
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one motive, but can be applied equally well 
to most of the others. It is well for erery 
executive to make use of this method and to 
train himself in applying it, for it is a valu- 
able tool in handling men. 

Go back over each of the headings of this 
chapter, and make it a point to experiment a 
little on your men, where you are convinced 
that you can thereby get better results. Re- 
member that only practise makes perfect, in 
f oremanship as well as anything else, and that 
you must take pains to perfect yourself in 
these different methods which form the tools 
of an efficient foreman or superintendent 



Handling Men Through Organization 

JOHN D. RYAN, of the Amalgamated 
Copper Company, and during the war 
in charge of aircraft production for the 
United States Army, is a great believer in 
averages. He has built up his success in busi- 
ness by strictly observing this law in handling 
men. He believes that a hundred men will 
average up pretty well with any other group 
of the same number picked at random any- 
where else. In each such group you will find 
some very good men, some very poor ones, 
and a large number of average ones. 

Mr. Ryan has built up a great many run- 
down organizations, simply by changing men 
around until he has each one fitted into his 

proper place. He does not be- 
fkeR&l^et li^ve in firing the whole gang 

and getting a new one, because 
the new gang on the average is not likely to 
be any better than the old one. And this is 
sound philosophy. 

Even though you are the head of a depart- 
ment in a plant where there is a definite sys- 
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tcm of hiring help, under an employment 
manager, you are the man who will have to 
play the checkers to win after the employ- 
ment manager hands them over to you. The 
employment manager will make sure that the 
man that you get is reasonably healthy, that 
his record has been good, or at least not bad, 
(that he apparently is the man that you need 
in your department. That is as far as any 
employment manager can or should go. What- 
ever real use is to be made of employees is 
strictly up to the department head. 
^ Perhaps one man whom you have got on a 
certain job, while as good at this as you ex- 
pected anyone to be, has special ability for 
one of the other jobs in your department. 
Perhaps shifting him to this work would 
cause him to break all previous records. Of 
course you do not know this and perhaps he 
does not either. How shall you go about find- 
ing out? 

The answer is that you must be constantly 
trying out your men for unexpected and un- 
looked-for abilities, one man at a time of 
course — for if you experimented on too many 
of them at once you would upset the work of 
the department. 

Write down the names of the men in your 
department and put after each name what that 
man is doing and what you believe he is best 
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qualified to do. Then in each case determine 
to make him prove it I In other words, you 

have no right to assume that Bill 
ry e en Jones is best fitted for such-and- 

such a job or operation unless you have tried 
a number of experiments on Bill to find out. 

The success of any football team or rowing 
crew is largely due to the fact that the line- 
up for the final game is entirely diflPerept from 
that at the beginning of the season. The coach 
has worked and studied to get each man where 
• his ability will count for the most 

If your department is lined up today in 
the same way that it was six months ago, there 
is probably something the matter with the de- 
partment, and something the matter with you 
also. 

Perhaps the best way to go about making 
these experiments in playing the checkers, is 
to take first the jobs that you consider to be 
"poor" or which make the least profit for the 
firm. A manager's ability is most clearly 
demonstrated when he can take a tail-end ball 
team and push it ahead into the pennant-win- 
ning class. A foreman's ability is most strik- 
ingly demonstrated to his firm when he can 
take a profitless job and make it one of the 
best in the shop. 

Pick out one of the profitless jobs in your 
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organization, and, as the first step, analyze it. 
Does the nature of the work make it most im- 
portant that the man doing the work have 

Strength 
Quickness 
Skill in trade 
Patience 
Endurance 
Good eyesight 
Accuracy 
Judgment 

or any other particular qualities? Remember 
that each job, if it is to be done best, calls for 
some such list of requirements. 

Next arrange these qualities in the order 
that you consider most important for this 
work. In oiie case, for example, strength will 
head the list and quickness come 
last; another will call for quick- ^""^y*^ ^''^ ^ob 

ness first and accuracy last And so on. After 
you have arranged this list, it will be a re- 
qutrements list for that particular job. 

Many foremen have let professional sjrs- 
tematizers come into their departments and 
show them up, simply because they had neg- 
lected to use this simple analysis scheme in 
connection with the work of their men. The 
systematizer, by applying such methods, was 
able to suggest certain improvements at once. 

II— 6 
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Your analysis of the job and the man, there- 
fore, and the comparison of these analyses 
after they are made, will go a long way to- 
ward showing you whether the right or the 
wrong man is on each job or operation under 
your control. 

The next step is to analyze every man in 
your department with respect to his posses- 
sion of these qualities. Pick out the man 
whose qualities come nearest to matching the 
requirements list for a particular job. He is 
the man who should be tried out on that job, 
unless you have made a mistake in your 
analysis, which is quite possible, especially at 
first. 

You arc really master of your department 
only after you, thoroughly understand every 
man and every job in it; and to understand 
these things thoroughly it is not enough to 
have a general knowledge of them, such as the 
average foreman has, but a detailed knowl- 
edge such as can be gained only through close 
analysis. 
When you have mastered the art of doing 
this, you will surprise and please 
Drawing up the employment manager by calling 
fo^Men^'''''' for men with certain specific quali- 
ties, expressed as in the example 
just given, instead of calling for very general 
qualities, as is now probably the case. Also, 
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if you are hiring your own men, you will be 
able to pick them much better than you did 
before. 

After you have got all of the "poor" jobs 
in your department on a profitable basis, 
either by shifting men around or by finding 
better ways of doing the work, do not be con- 
tent with this result but take some of the 
profitable jobs with the idea of improving 
them in the same way. Remember that no 
job has reached perfection, or at least we of 
the present day haven't found it Your de- 
partment will never be in such shape that 
there is nothing in it that can be improved. 
In fact, long before this time comes the 
chances are that you will have advanced into 

• 

the position of superintendent or manager if 
you constantly apply the methods set forth in 
this Unit with energy and good sense. 

The analysis of work with respect to the 
human qualities needed to perform it will be 
a life-saver for you when faced by labor short- 
age, and when com- 
pelled to break in green Meeting Labor Shortage 
^ ^1 ^ ^ With the Help of 

men or take on women ^^^/^^f, 
and girls in 'place of 
men. When you find that a certain job or 
operation calls for qualities that are not ob- 
tainable, , you will have to break up the job 
or operations into more operations needing 
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less of these qualities. For example, numer- 
ous women were employed during the World 
War on work that strong men were required 
to do formerly; this was made possible by 
putting in lifting apparatus and other devices 
to make machinery take the place of muscle. 
Careful job-analysis enables the management 
to tackle jobs in which skill has always been 
considered essential and put unskilled people 
at work on them, by having the skill furnished 
by one man who sets up and looks after several 
machines. 

This system of analyzing your help will not 
only enable you to place them more intelli- 
gently, but will in addition give you a much 
better idea of their relative values to the com- 
pany. It is a sure way to reveal the dead 
wood. 

No one is perfect, and it is unlikely that 
any analysis will show a perfect combination 
of qualities for any one job. Part of the duties 
of a modern foreman or superintendent is to 
build up his human organization just as he 
would go about strengthening the weak part 
of a machine or adding attachments to in- 
crease its worth. So you must keep in mind 
the task of developing in those under you 
necessary qualities which seem lacking or not 
sufficiently developed. In Chapter X special 
attention is given to this subject. 
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Is there any standard way Oi giving an 
order? This question has frequently been 
asked. In answer it may be said while the 
details of giving an order may vary 
according to the type of labor you anOrder*^^ 
are dealing with, there are some con- 
ditions that ought to be observed in every 
case. These may be summed up in the three 
rules: 

1. Make sure that the order is perfectly 
clear and that it is understood. 

2. Make sure that it is not given in a tone 
or manner that will cause resentment. 

3. Make sure that it is carried out as you 
have given it 

This is the whole science of the matter of 
giving orders and can be adapted to the par- 
ticular requirements of every case. The main 
point is to remember that what you are really 
giving is in the nature of instructions, rather 
than of asserting authority. 

A few words should be said at this point on 
the subject of getting rid of men who are in- 
competent or lazy or insolent, or for some 
other reason cannot handle any of the jobs in 
your department. 

The rule given at the beginning of the pre- 
ceding chapter, ^'never threaten to discharge 
a man," of course does not mean never to dis- 
charge one. There are cases which arise in 
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every shop and in every department when this 
is the only course to take. 

If you cannot get results from a man by 

using any of the other methods or appeals it 

is time to discharge him, providing he is not 

^ a square peg in a round hole who 

^Ma^ ^«^*«^^^- would make good in some other 

department A man should not 
be discharged until you have thought the 
matter over carefully and made up your mind 
that it is the only thing to do. When this 
happens, it should be done without allowing 
yourself to be drawn into an argument with 
the man. Whatever he has to say at such a 
time will make no difference if the case has 
been carefully enough considered by you in 
advance. Argument is not only a waste of 
time, but gives a bad impression to the others 
in the department. 

Sometimes a foreman gets the reputation 
of being afraid to fire anyone. This is a bad 
thing, and will ups^t discipline anywhere. 
Make it plain that such is not the case with 
you, and equally plain that you never dis- 
charge a man without full and just cause. 
This is the whole science in the matter of dis- 
charging. 

In many well-managed concerns the con- 
trol over both "hiring and firing," as the suc- 
ceeding Unit will show, has been taken but of 
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the hands of foremen and superintendents and 
intrusted solely to the Employment or Per- 
sonnel Department. Even in this case, how- 
ever, the foreman may always obtain a man's 
removal from his department. 

One of your most important duties as a fore- 
man, or in any other position of resppnsibility 
in charge of men, will be to choose and train 
a second man or assistant. You 

should do this whether called upon J^^^tof/ ^''''' 
by. the firm to do so or not. A good 
organization is never complete until it will 
run smoothly no matter who drops out. Many 
men are afraid to have a good man as assistant 
for fear he may get their job. That is a mis- 
take. 

Whether it appears to be so or not, you can 
put it down as a fact that there is always a 
better job waiting for you, after you have per- 
fected your organization. Naturally, you will 
not step from one job into another without 
having done good work in the one that you 
now occupy. But assuming that you have im- 
proved the work in this department, that you 
have studied the jobs and the men, and have 
placed the men where they belong, that you 
have secured good discipline, increased pro- 
duction and reduced costs, there is only one 
thing more for you to do to perfect your or- 
ganization, and that is to train your successor. 
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In picking him out, go over the qualities of 
leadership set forth in Unit I, and apply 
the percentage tests to him as you did to your- 
self. Don't take a poor man on the ground 
that he will not take your job away from you, 
but pick the best man you can get, on the 
ground that he will be able to swing your job 
after you have trained him and will thereby 
enable you to take something better. Many 
of the bigger concerns make it a rule not to 
promote a man until he has shown the execu* 
tive ability needed to so arrange his depart- 
ment that it will run without him. 

Do not tvorry about the chance of losing a 
good job by doing this. There is always a 
better job somewhere for the man who has 
ability enough and broad-mindedness enough 
to handle it 
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HandUng Men Through the Pocketbook 

PERHAPS the chief incentive to be held 
out to the workman is the appeal 
through the pocketbook. Every man 
who aspires to handle other men, or who is 
already handling them and wishes to increase 
his efficiency, must thoroughly understand 
how to apply this appeal. For there are right 
and wrong ways to use it 

You can call to mind, no doubt, examples 
within your own experience which are like 
those in the case of Jones and Smith — brother 
foremen in the works of 

the Climax Manufacturing fJ^GivTillT^ ^""^^ 
Company. Jones knew his 
business (as far as the trade end of it was 
concerned) better than Smith, and paid his 
men, on the average, more money. Yet Smith 
turned out a greater output at a lower cost. 
And they were equally strict in the matter of 
discipline. 

A case of this kind seems to contradict the 
statement that the pocketbook makes the 
strongest kind of an appeal. But let us look 
into it a little deeper. 

63 
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Jones had the reputation of never recom- 
mending a man for a raise unless the man had 
threatened to quit As a result, those in his 
gang who had received the most wages were 
the ones who had played the "going to quit 
. if I don't get it" game for air it was worth. 
Some much better fellows who didn't care to 
play this game were getting less than these 
bluffers, while deserving more. In other 
words, Jones's payroll was full of unfairness. 

Smith, on the other hand, While his- rates 

were lower, made it a point to make every 

raise count. He found that when you wait 

,, . ^ „ ^ . until a man forces a raise out 

Making a Payroll Fatr , ^ %. • 

of you, a lo-cent per hour m- 
crease does not make him feel nearly so happy 
as a 5-cent increase given without asking. 
Smith also had learned by experience that you 
can't pay a 50-cent man 70 cents, and an 8q- 
cent man 70 cents, and get best results out of 
either of them. In other words, he had 
learned to cut the unfairness out of his pay- 
roll. 

The foreman who is really alive to his job 
will know when one of his men is due for a 
raise before the man himself knows it. He 
will keep himself informed, and have a 
record in his little book of the rate of pay of 
each man in his department, when the man 
was last raised and how much the increase 
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amounted to. In that same little book he will 
have notes which will tell him whether that 
same man's production stayed the same after 
getting the raise, or increased. 

The foregoing remarks apply, of course, to 
the system known as daywork. But there are 
other methods of fixing the compensation of 
workers. Let us take a look at the various 
well-known wage systems and see how they 
size-up as tools in management. 

Daywork is the oldest system of pay. In 
many ways it is the best. People are begin- 
ning to find this out, although for several 
years daywork was considered to 
be behind the times as compared ^^^^^^ ^^ 
with the "scientific" systems of more recent 
invention. 

Henry Ford uses the dajrwork system, and 
no one can say that he does not get production 
out of his plants. He knows what a day's 
work should be, pays his men good wages, 
and insists that they do a day's work or go 
elsewhere. 

The secret of successful daywork lies in 
knowing what a day's work should be, and 
getting it by paying what a day's work is 
worth. When you do this you have done all 
that can be done under any system, however 
scientific. The foreman who works under the 
daywork system must go over the production 
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records of his men every day, to see that the 
firm is getting its money's worth. Just as 
soon as he fails to do this, and do it regularly, 
the daywork system will begin to fail too. 

Another thing that the daywork foreman 
must keep in mind, is to pay in proportion to 
production. Just as soon as the day worker 
knows that he will get an increase in wages 
for a sustained increase in production, there is 
an incentive established that will do the busi- 
ness just as well as the piecework or bonus or 
premium system. Another point of advan- 
tage is that everyone can understand this kind 
of system, whereas certain classes of labor find 
it hard to figure what is coming to them at the 
end of the wepk under the more complicated 
systems, and get into an argument with the 
paymaster in consequence, or form the fixed 
idea that the firm is cheating them. 

Straight piecework is the oldest of what is 
known as the "direct incentive" systems. By 
"direct incentive" is meant that the pay is 

strictly in proportion to the 
tecewor a ^^iQ^^t Qf ^ork turned out. It has 

the same advantage as daywork. in that almost 
anyone can figure what is coming to him as 
pay; it also has another advantage in that if 
there is one worker, as there often is, who 
stands far above the average in speed of pro- 
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duction, he is sure of a pay envelope corre- 
spondingly big. 

Piecework has received a bad name among 
workers because of its abuse by shops which 
had a poor daywork system;. in other words, 
where production was low and no one in 
authority knew what was a fair day's work. 
In installing piecework in such shops, the 
usual practise is to take the daywork records, 
roughly average the per-piece labor cost, and 
then fix the piecerate at a slightly lower 
figure. The daywork costs being far from 
accurate, the piecework prices are usually way 
off also. Under such conditions, it is soon 
discovered that on some jobs the men are 
"running away with the payroll," and the 
firm at once begins to cut. As a natural con- 
sequence, the workers hold back on produc- 
tion, setting themselves a certaiij limit in earn- 
ings to avoid further cuts. Experience has 
proved that if piecework is to be successful, 
low rates must be raised, but that high rates 
cannot be lowered unless the method of mak- 
ing the piece is changed. This is modified in 
some plants by guaranteeing rates for periods 
ranging from one to two years. 

One disadvantage of piecework as com- 
pared with fixed prices, is that it does not 
take the labor market into account. Day 
wages increase or decrease, according to labor 
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conditions, whereas piecework prices remain 
fixed. Thus workers will leave a piecework 
shop when times are good to take advantage 
of high day rates. 

Under piecework the foreman cannot shift 
a job when required to a low-rate employee, 
and thus cut the cost, as he can sometimes do 
under daywork. 

Manchester Piecework is the name given 
to straight piecework with a guaranteed mini- 
mum pay. It is designed to overcome the 
,^ , ^. , objection on the part of be- 

Manchester Piecework . ^u • u ^i. a. ^i. 

gmners on the job that they 
fail to make a living wage while learning, and 
also to protect those who have become skilled, 
but whose work is occasionally handicapped 
by poor material or other factors beyon4 their 
control. Under straight piecework, the worker 
has to suffer for things outside of his control, 
unless the foreman is given authority to make 
allowance for justified cases of hard luck of 
this kind by paying day rates temporarily. 

Another is the Taylor Differei^tial Piece- 
work System whereby two prices are put on 
the same job, the high price being paid when 
^ ^ , ^ , the job is done within a 

Differential Piecework •/: j 

specified minimum time. 
When the job takes longer than the minimum 
time, the low price is paid. 
Let us assume that the work is the manu- 
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facture of a certain part of the motor. Care- 
ful time studies are made of average work- 
men, and a standard time is set for that par- 
ticular process. Suppose it has been found 
that, allowing for unavoidable delays and 
necessary rest periods, i hour and 36 minutes 
is a good average time allowance for the manu- 
facture of a single piece; and the rate fixed 
for each piece on such a basis is 90 cents. In 
an eight-hour day, then, one man should turn 
out five pieces, and earn $4.50. 

But his time study of the workmen's opera- 
tions shows the manager that an efficient 
workman can produce more than five pieces 
in eight hours. In fact, he is convinced that 
a first-class man should turn out six or even 
seven in that time. To stimulate maximum 
effort, therefore, the high rate is fixed at $1.00 
per piece. In other words, the man whose 
production exceeds five pieces gets ten cents 
more per piece than the man who is just aver- 
age. If he makes six pieces in eight hours he 
gets $6.00. 

This system of differential (or differing) 
rates provides a definite money stimulus to 
the ambitious worker. At the same time, by 
reason of two rates, it lifts the efficient man 
into a separate class from the worker who 
is just "good enough." A fault of this system 
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is that it is complicated and difficult to under* 
stand. Partly for this reason it is not in use 
to any great extent. 

The Premium System, while somewhat 

complicated, has been next to piecework more 

successful than any of the others. It can best 

be applied to workers of good intel- 

lisum^*^*^ ligence, who are able to understand 

it. No system of pay is successful 
if the man who is being paid by it doesn't 
understand what he is getting his money for. 

As commonly used at present, a standard 
time is chosen for the given operation. This 
figure represents the length of time the work 
should take when performed by one of aver- 
age skill. To this figure is added an extra 
amount, so that the total represents the time 
under which a man will begin to earn a pre- 
mium. If he completes the job in the total 
time, he does not receive any premium, being 
paid at his regular rate. If he completes the 
job in less than this total time, the saving is 
divided between him and the firm either 
"fifty-fifty," or in some other proportion 
agreed to in advance. This system has the dis- 
advantage that while a man's effort per piece 
increases in getting out a big production, he 
receives less and less additional reward under 
this system, for each additional piece per hour. 
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It goes without saying that a specialist is 
required to install a system of this kind, and 
to set the premium allowances. The average 
production man will never be called upon to 
do this himself. Premium work is not as com- 
mon as it was five or six years ago. 

In figuring a man's wages according to the 
piecework system, all that it is necessary to do 
is to multiply the price per piece by the num- 
ber of pieces finished, the product being the 
pay for that number of pieces. 

When you figure wages under the premium 
system, the process is a little more compli- 
cated. Every foreman however should under- 
stand how this is done, and the following ex- 
ample will illustrate it Suppose that the 
time limit set on a job (which is the time 
under which a premium will be earned) is 10 
hours. Suppose the man having this job 
finishes it in 8 hours. He would of course be 
entitled to a premium on the two hours saved. 
If the saving is divided fifty-fifty, half to the 
man and half to the firm, and the hourly rate 
of the man is 80 cents, the wages are figured 
as follows : 

Eight hours at 80 cents = $6.40, plus a pre- 
mium of one-half of the time saved, which is 
one-half of 2 hours at 80 cents per hour. 

The wages of the man will therefore be 
$6.40 + 0.80 = $7.20 
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A Still more complicated scheme is the 
Rowan Premium Plan, which is so arranged 

that the premium is automatically 

Premium'pian ^^* down when the time rates ate 

set too high. Under this system the 
premium is figured by the following equation : 

Day rate for the time consumed X Time 
Saved -7- Standard Time = Prepiium. 

For example, suppose that the rate per hour 
is 75 cents, the standard time for the job is 
eight hours, and the job is finished in six 
hours. The premium would be arrived at as 
follows : 

$4.50 (six hours at 75 cents) X2-f-8 = 
$1.12. The total wages would be, at the rate 
of 75 cents per hour : 

6 X 0.75 = $4.50 plus the premium of $1.12, 
or $4.50 + $i.ia = $5.62. 

Now, suppose this job to be finished in four 
hours instead of six. Under this system, the 
premium would be $3 (four hours at .75 per 
hour) X 4 -T- 8 = $1.50. And the total wages 
would be $3 + $1.50 = $4.50. 

You will notice that in the latter case, while 
the time saved was double that saved in the 
first case, the premium is not double but only 
a few cents more. 

The Task and Bonus System uses a stand- 
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ard task established by time study. If this 
task is^ exceeded by the workman he is re- 
warded by being paid for the entire 
time at an increased rate, whereas if Itn^lsist^ 
he falls short of this task he is paid 
for the time taken at the low rate. The high 
rate consists of the low rate plus a certain 
fraction of the low rate, say one-quarter. 
Suppose the job calls for the completion of 
a task in 8 hours; and it is completed in 7. 
If the low rate is 60 cents per hour, the work- 
man will receire for the job, full time (eight 
hours) at 25 per cent over the low rate, or in 
other words will get 8 hours at 75 cents. 

This system was discontinued in government 
shops because it was too complicated for many 
of the workers to follow. The same objection 
holds for premium work also. 

A somewhat different idea underlies the 
Sliding Scale System, which is used in this 
country principally in the iron and steel indus- 
tries. The wages here are on a piece- 
rate basis, but are so adjusted that the gcele System 
piece-rate rises and falls with the 
selling price of the product. Wages are thus 
related to prices, and the result is to bring 
about a crude sort of profit sharing and loss 
sharing. 

The two prevailing systems of wage pay- ^ 
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ment are daywork and straight piecework. 
This is true because they are simple and can 
be understood by anybody. If a special system 
of pay is to be successful, the workman must 
be able to figure his own wages, knowing his 
own production. You yourself would dislike 
to work under conditions where you would 
practically have to take somebody else's figures 
on your earnings, without being able to check 
them up. 

In order to get people to work full time, it 

is often the custom nowadays to add a certain 

amount to each week's pay for full time per- 

, formance. This may vary from 

Special Rewards ^ ^ ^ ^ -. r ^i. 

5 per cent to lo per cent of the 
total weekly pay. 

A capable foreman may originate various 
ways to appeal to his men through the pocket- 
book; if they are sound, he will generally find 
the management in full sympathy with them. 
Sometimes lump sums are ofiFered for best 
sustained production over a given period; at 
other times the reward may take the shape of 
an increased wage rate. 

It is well to keep changing the nature of 
these rewards fairly often — at least every few 
months — as it is human nature to get accus- 
tomed to a new scheme within a short time, 
after which it loses much of its force. Variety 
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in such matters will strengthen the appeal 
through the pocketbook and keep interest at 
the high point. 

Many excellent ideas for production effi- 
ciency have come from the workmen them- 
selves. The best incentive for good suggestions 
is a knowledge on the part of the 
men that they will be paid for if J^^J'/i^^ 
accepted and used. Sometimes it is 
left to the foreman to accept or reject an idea ; 
in other shops a committee of the higher offi- 
cials passes on these matters. The chief essen- 
tial to success in running a suggestion system 
is to pay in proportion to the worth of the 
idea, and to pay promptly. Better results will 
be obtained from a scheme of this kind, if in- 
stead of simply asking for suggestions, some 
specific question is stated on which suggestions 
are desired. In this way, also, a large number 
of useless suggestions are likely to be avoided. 

Remember that no matter what system of 
pay you employ, its success or failure is meas- 
ured by whether or not you get a full day^s 
work for a fair day^s pay. The labor market 
determines what a fair day's pay amounts to 
— ^the foreman hasn't much to do with this 
nowadays. His part of it is to determine what 
constitutes a fair day's work. When he does 
this intelligently and ably he is a good fore- 
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man — providing he insists on getting what he 
pays for. When he doesn't know what a full 
day's work amounts to, he can rest assured that 
the men are not going to give it to him. 



VII 
Difficulties in Handling Men 

THE amount of supervision a foreman or 
department head can give to each 
worker depends largely on how many 
there are in the department. Modern man- 
agement methods tend to reduce the number 
of people supervised per foreman, and to spe- 
cialize the foremen. 

Under the "scientific management" or 
Taylor system, for example, a single foreman 
is replaced by seven or eight different fore- 
men, working under the in- 
structions of a central "Planning 5;*!i2?//'^*''' 

^ . Supervision 

Department One of these 
"functional foremen" is the Inspector who sees 
that each man understands the proper method 
of doing his work and how good it should be. 
A second is known as the Gang Boss; his 
duties are to see that each man places the work 
properly in his machine and actually uses the 
most efficient methods and motions in turning 
it out. Then there is a Machine-Speed Boss, 
who sees that the machine is speeded up prop- 
erly and that the appliances used on the ma- 
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chine^ if any, gre properly placed and ad- 
justed. In addition, there is the Repair Boss, 
who keeps the equipment in repair; the Time 
Clerk, who takes care of reports, records and 
pay; the Route Clerk, who directs in what 
order work shall be done ; and the Disciplin- 
arian, whose title explains itself. This means 
a total of seven men under whose direction the 
workers carry on their operations. Of course, 
each of the seven foremen looks after a con- 
siderable number of people; nevertheless, the 
cost of supervision is high. 

At the other extreme one man may "run" a 
department of from 50 to 100 people. Be- 
tween these two extremes are all kinds of in- 
termediate cases. The amount of supervision 
to be given and the proportion of direct labor 
expense to supervisory expense are problems 
that each plant manager must settle for him- 
self. 

Roughly speaking, if you have 20 people 
to look after, in an eight-hour day you can 
give each one not more than 8/20ths or z/^ths 

of an hour, or 24 minutes. Nat- 

For^ai?rnJ^^ ^""y^ y^^ ^^^^ frequently deal 

with two or more of them at one 

time in giving your instructions and criti- 
cisms ; but iQ that event you will be unable to 
give each one close personal attention. Even 
this small allowance will be cut down by the 
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necessity of giving part of this time to getting 
instructions yourself, looking up orders, etc. 
Probably an average of 15 minutes per worker 
would be more like it. In other words, your 
workers will be "on their own hook" and not 
personally supervised by you an average of 7 
hours and 45 minutes out of an eight-hour day. 
Under these circumstances, it is^tiecessary to 
make that 15 minutes count for all it is worth. 
Some of the new people in your department 
or the less capable members of it will need 
much more than this fifteen minutes per day. 
The only way in which the foreman can spread 
himself over the ground is by using the "ex- 
ception principle." 

Successful men who have charge of large 
affairs do not spend much time on things that 
are going along in a routine way, but they 
spend a great deal of it on things 
that are not going as they should. JifJcfple^f^^*^^ 
This is the "exception principle," 
which consists in finding the high spots and 
hitting them. 

You must divide your day's work on this 
principle. Avoid spending time on things that 
are satisfactory, but make every minute count 
on something or somebody that really needs 
your help. 

Make use of the time system to help you 
find the high spots by having called to your 
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attention — ^if the time office does not do this 
already — the jobs that ran over the proper 
time yesterday, or better still, that are today 
running over the limit Don't bother about 
the jobs that are going along all right. 

On the same principle, make a list in your 
notebook of the men in your department who 
need special attention, and study as closely 
as you can just how to make each minute spent 
with them of the most possible help. This 
will raise your "efficiency per minute." 

Study the effect of "suggestion" on your 
men. If you can suggest a better way of doing 
work and lead the man to believe that it is his 
own idea, he will put a lot more energy into 
demonstrating that his way is the right way to 
do the job than he would put into demonstrat- 
ing what he believed to be your idea. That is 
human nature. 

One of the things that a foreman or super- 

, intendent should be able to do, is to "smell 

trouble" before it arrives. This gives him 

« ,.. «, .... an opportunity of forestalling 

Smelling Trouble'' .^ q ^ . u ^ 

It. Some managers who are 
experienced in this line can tell you almost 
without fail that trouble is to be expected from 
such and such men. A man of this kind will 
sense the trouble almost before it is known to 
the ones in question. Sometimes he is tipped 
off by another member of the department, but 
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more often his observation has told him that so 
and so is dissatisfied about something. When 
you get this feeling, go right to the bottom of 
the matter before it has time to spread. You 
caii forestall a lot of trouble by going up to a 
man and saying, "Jim, there seems to be some- 
thing under your hat. Are you dissatisfied 
about anything?" After you have opened up 
in this way the average man will either "get 
it off his chest" or else will forget it. Iii either 
case it is much better, than to let him nurse a 
fancied grievance. 

Keep in mind that most shop trouble origi- 
nates in the personal grievances of two or three 
men^ which are magnified by them and spread 
discontent among others. Also keep in mind 
the fact that when such a man has had a fair 
chance to air his troubles to the boss he seldom 
cares to go farther. It is like letting the pres- 
sure off of soda water by opening the bottle 
before it bursts and cuts your face. 

Some men are chronic grouches and these 
are difficult to handle. Very frequently such 
men are among the most skilled members of 
the department, which makes it 
necessary to retain them. The Handling the 

^ . -^ • . . ^ Chrome Grouch 

thmg to do m gettmg the upper 

hand of such people is to spring a surprise on 

them. Give them something they do not ex- 
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pect. As an illustration, here is a case which 
came under the writer^s observation. 

A man of this grouchy type was foreman 
in a shop in which a new superintendent took 
hold. This foreman had the reputation of 
being a "super killer" and expected to add to 
his reputation by downing the new "super." 
The superintendents first move was to go 
around to all the departments and have a talk 
with each foreman. When he came to the 
grouch, all that he could get was a surly yes 
or no. The super had met this type before 
and determined to give him something to 
think about So he spent a good part of each 
day for the following week watching the work 
in this man^s department, never exchanging a 
single unnecessary word with the sullen fore- 
man. A few days of this sort of strategy "got 
the other fellow guessing." After the first 
week he warmed up very nicely and volun- 
teered considerable information. Within two 
weeks the superintendent did not have a better 
friend in the place than this man. 

It is good strategy to *^keep the other fellow 
guessing," at least until you have had an op- 
portunity to size him up and analyze him and 
lay out a definite plan of dealing with him. 

You have gathered from your experience 
and from the remarks in this Course that in- 
dustrial life, as far as its human relations are 
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concerned, consists in obtaining certain defi- 
nite results from men. In obtaining these 
results, you have learned that the 

most speedy and effective means ^^^^f^^/^tS^^^ 
is to make a study of your man 
and find the best point of attack, or method of 
approach. You will practise this and become 
more proficient at it every day, if your ambi- 
tion is to become a real manager of men. 

In a measure, your moves will resemble the 
tactics of warfare, extept that there is, or 
should be, no enmity in them. As soon as per- 
sonal enmity comes into your plans, efliciericy 
will depart But the strategy, the planning, 
the attacking along the adversary's weakest 
lines, resembles the art of warfare. And just 
as the success of a battle, or campaign, will de- 
pend on the care and judgment spent in plan- 
ning, so your success as a manager of men will 
depend on the care with which you plan in de- 
tail just how to go about the moves that you 
make in your dealings with those under and 
above you. 

Another important point, which this com- 
parison of warfare will make clear 

to you, is the need of building up ^tt'lfeuLs 
your own defences. There are al- 
ways men in every shop or factory who are on 
the lookout to get the best of the boss. When 
a new foreman or superintendent comes on 
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the job, there is a human tendency on the part 
of everyone to refuse to recognize him as "the 
real thing" until he has demonstrated it him- 
self. Many times this tendency amounts to 
active opposition on the part of certain men 
who consider themselves to be the real leaders 
of their respective gangs; not appointed by 
the company of course, but self-appointed. 
These men, according to their ability, do what 
they can to get a line on the new boss and un- 
dermine his authority. They usually have 
some "shop problems" connected with their 
work, which will stick the average man who 
is not familiar with the methods employed in 
this particular shop. One common trick is to 
spring a question of this kind on the new fore- 
man and get the laugh on him because he is 
unable to answer it. An old-timer, for ex- 
ample, will ask some innocent-appearing ques- 
tion about the adjustment of his machine or 
equipment with the idea of leading the fore- 
man into a foolish blunder. 

The answer to all such tactics is, Don't bite. 
If possible, turn the laugh on the fellow who 
is asking the question. If you don't know the 
answer or how to get it, don't make the mis- 
take of guessing at it, or of floundering around 
and apologizing for it. A policy of say-little 
during the first week or two in a new job is 
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the best sort of defensive policy while you are 
preparing your own offensive. 

One of the hardest conditions for a new de- 
partment head to face is found in entering a 
department where there are cliques or "rings." 
The first thing to do under such cir- 
cumstances is to study conditions and (fii^ues^ 
get as much information about them 
as possible. Find out which ring has the most 
influence. The new foreman is weak, and the 
ring is strong. To establish himself, he must 
get the support of one of the rings — if not the 
strongest one, at any rate the next strongest 
one. After he is established, it is a different 
matter. His move under such conditions will 
be to tread lightly until his control is estab- 
lished and then begin to eliminate the ring- 
sters. This can be done gradually by trans- 
ferring one man at a time, working new men 
of the right kind into the department, and en- 
couraging the troublesome ones to look for 
jobs elsewhere. In the course of six months, 
the right kind of a foreman will not be at the 
mercy of shop politics, but will himself be the 
real boss. The foreman who goes into a weak- 
ly-disciplined shop full of rings and cliques 
and sets the example of freeing his department 
from them, has a mighty good prospect of 
winning advancement in short order. 

Perhaps the hardest cases of any to handle 
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are those of men with a certain amount of 
ability but with "swelled heads." There are 

two results to go after in a man 

?^a£-'"*"'^"^'' of this type, providing he has 

ability enough to make it worth 
while to hold him. One is to cure him of his 
complaint, the other is to make the most use of 
him while so doing. The cure is usually a 
long process. Some cases cannot be cured, but 
nine out of ten can — ^with one remedy which 
as a cure for swelled headedness has no su- 
perior. It consists in 
"showing the man up." Let 
him see for himself that he 
is not the greatest thing that 
ever happened in his line. 

To do this, you may have 
to get a new man into your 
department for the pur- 
pose, or if this is inadvis- 
able, do as Hank Jones did. 
Hank was foreman of the 
lathe department of Letch- 
worth and Gowdy Machine Co. He had a 
man named Beck who was an A-i mechanic 
particularly skilful in turning press fits, and 
knew the line from A to Z. For his work 
he was the best man that there was in the 
plant, but unfortunately he knew it. He had 
a swelled head and took advantage of every 




Thj5 best treatment 
for swelled head 
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opportunity to show his independence. Hank 
did not want to let him go. In discussing this 
case with a brother foreman from the car 
shops, Hank hit on a scheme that was effective. 
The car works made twenty press fits to one 
that was made at Hank's shop, had the men on 
piecework and had developed some fellows 
who could almost shut their eyes, set the tool, 
and say "this will go on at fifty tons." 

Hank made some excuse or other that led 
to having Beck accompany him on a visit to 
the car shops. Hank saw to it that they should 
pass through the wheel shop and stop near a 
certain fitting lathe. The car shop foreman 
had it all arranged with his best man to show 
off. In went an axle, up went the tool, on 
went the micrometers and out came the shaft, 
all in less time than' Beck usually took to start 
his cut. "What will that go on at?" asked 
Hank. "Between fifty and fifty-five," said the 
lathe hand. "Like hell it will," said Beck. 
They accompanied the job to the press and saw 
it go on at fifty-four tons. Beck went back a 
changed man, for he had been quietly, but 
thoroughly, "shown up" and he knew it. 

When you have to handle a case of swelled 
head, therefore, use the showing-up remedy. 
Apply it yourself or get it applied by some- 
one in your own shop, if you can ; but if not, 
take the patient outside for treatmenit. It is 
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well worth the. expense to take a good man a 
hundred miles if necessary to cure him of this 
complaint. 

Nothing upsets the work in any factory 
more than repeated absences or tardiness. 
Especially in good times when work is plenti- 
ful, men get the habit of laying off. 
Cutting Down pj- j^ ^ ^^^ overtime do not 

Absences & & 

seem to cure matters, but rather 
make it worse. The foreman is the one who 
first notices these things, and who suffers the 
most frpm the effect of them. It is up to him 
to help correct this condition, even though the 
, firm may have as part of its regular system 
some bonus scheme or other plan for reward- 
ing full-time attendance. The foreman must 
back up the efforts of the firm by personal 
work among those who lay off. 

In the case of a shop superintendent or the 
foreman of some large force which is not con- 
trolled directly by general shop rules, it may 
sometimes be proper and effective to handle 
the problem of getting men started on time in 
the mornings by posting a notice on the bulle- 
tin board or having a copy handed to each 
man. This has the advantage of putting up 
the situation in an impersonal way. It will 
straighten up some of the more conscientious 
workers and will leave you free to go after the 
hard cases more directly and vigorously. Any 
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general notice of this nature should be 
courteous and carefully worded, so as to avoid 
arousing antagonism and sneers among the 
men, and yet should be unmistakably firm and 
clear. A rather good example is the form 
shown below, which was recently posted in 
a shop where both men and women workers 
are employed : 



HOURS OF WORK 



The hours of work in this shop are liberal and must 
be lived up to. 

There has been a recent tendency on the part of some 
people to disregard them, perhaps unthinkingly. 

Starting work at 745 does not mean at 7:50, 7:55 or 8 
o'clock. You should be at your place and on the job at 
7^5, ready to work when the gong sounds. Promptness 
in starting work at the end of the noon hour is just as 
essential. Put a little snap into these starts; it's good 
business for you as well as for the company. 

It isn't necessary to make ten or fifteen-minute prepa- 
rations for departure. You should be at your appointed 
places right up to these hours. All preparations for 
dropping work should be made ^fter, not before, the 
closing gong sounds. 

These are times when it is up to each and every one 
of us to be constantly "on the job." We don't want any 
slackers in this organization — SL^d I, for one, don't be- 
lieve we have any willful ones* It is necessary, how- 
ever, to remind those who every once in a while forget. 

I hope to have the cooperation of every man and woman 
who is employed here in this important matter. 



Some plants have installed a bonus or prize 
system to cut down absences and tardiness, 
offering a slight money reward to those em- 
ployees who have a perfect attendance record 
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for a given period. The Westinghouse Lamp 
Company, the Steel Equipment Company, the 
Yawman & Erbe Manufacturing Company, 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, and 
the Queen City Machine Tool Company have 
used such schemes, and found them valuable. 
In some cases the bonus is paid in thrift stamps 
or in the form of a vacation. 

But the prime essential in this, as in all 
problems of handling workers, is the personal 
leadership factor. If a department head has 
developed the right kind of control, his per- 
sonal influence will be much greater with the 
men than any money stimulus. He must not 
fail to notice every case of absence, or repeated 
tardiness, and inquire as to the reason, explain- 
ing just how this hurts the department and 
causes it to make a poor showing. This is as 
much a part of his duty as seeing that those 
present do their work properly. It has a big 
effect on the men, makes them aware that "the 
boss" takes a personal interest in them and no- 
tices kt once when they do not do what they 
should. 

In fact, it might be stated as a general law 
that the only permanently effective way of 
dealing with inattention, carelessness, grouch- 
iness, ill-temper, conceit, suspicion, and hostil- 
ity is for the foreman to use the exception prin- 
ciple and give his personal attention to han* 
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dling the difficulty. It calls for thought, head- 
work, careful analysis, planning, and execu- 
tion. Each case has to be treated on its own 
merits, in accordance with the original size- 
up. All of the ten essential traits of the good 
production man are called for if the foreman 
is really to handle these exceptional cases 
smoothly and with the best results both for the 
men and the plant. 

And in so doing, he will not only bring a 
speedier solution to the problem, advance the 
production rate of his department, and reduce 
labor turnover, but in many cases he 
will be warding off labor troubles for p^^l'^ffj''^ 
his plant "Most labor troubles are 
found to root in bad handling by foremen," 
says Whiting Williams, who in 19 19 made a 
close study of the mental attitude and make- 
up of common labor by himself putting on 
overalls and cap and becoming a common la- 
borer. Ninety-eight per cent of the disputes 
dealt with by the War Labor Board were 
found to start with some small differences be- 
tween the foremen and the men under them. 

A show of authority, orders, bossing — these 
will not solve many problems for the foreman 
today. The winning idea is leadership. 
Leadership, based on the ten traits, will carry 
him far. 



VIII 
Fitting Jobs to Men 

IN earlier chapters of this text-unit a good 
deal has been said as to the necessity of 
getting the best "line-up" of a working 
force by fitting each man into just the right 
job for him. This may involve shifting the 
men about somewhat in order to try them out 
in various kinds of work. It is one of the most 
important duties of any live shop executive. 
But there is another closely related prob- 
lem which we must now consider. Sometimes 
the men (or the women) working under your 
direction cannot measure up to the 
fl^Aew Skilled JQbg {q^ which you are responsible. 

Scarce When there is a labor shortage, this 

situation arises not merely "some- 
times," but very frequently. In such times, it 
will be more and more commonly true that you 
will draw up your specifications for skilled 
men, but will actually get only semi-skilled 
men or perhaps untrained women or boys. 
What are you going to do about it? Swear at 
the employment office or grumble about the 
rottenness of things in general? That isn't 

92 
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going to do you any good in maintaining your 
output. 

There is only one policy that will enable 
you to get the results you want. When it is 
impossible to find men who will fit into your 
jobs, you must take the other line^ of attack 
and remake the jobs to fit your men. How? 

Early in the war with Germany, Mr. John 
Calder, the Director of this Course, was called 
upon to take the management of a $3,000,000 
contract to manufacture seaplanes for the 
United States Navy. The factory was located 
in Keyport, N. J., a small town at too great a 
distance from manufacturing centers to pos- 
sess a large resident population of skilled 
workers. Practically no one available knew 
anything whatever about this line of industry. 
At first glance, there seemed to be little chance 
of organizing a working force that could com- 
plete the contract within the specified time. 

Mr. Calder's solution of the problem was 
the one just suggested to you. He analyzed 
the process of making a seaplane. He split 
up the complex process into a num- 
ber of operations, each one so simple ^y^^^* ^* 
that it could be mastered almost at 
once even by an untrained person. His next 
move was to engage a few capable executives 
to supervise — and, especially, to instruct — the 
workers. Then he employed a large number 
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of green hands, many of them country people 
who knew nothing whatever about factory 
methods, and had each person taught to per- 
form one simple operation. One of the best 
workmen thus quickly secured and set at pro- 
ductive work had been a butcher and had had 
no other experience. Within a short time Mr. 
Calder had an efficient plant organized and 
in full swing. And, in spite of the lack of 
skilled labor, the contract was one of the few 
actually completed on schedule to the entire 
satisfaction of the naval authorities. 

This instance is not cited as anything re- 
markable or exceptional, but rather as typical 
of what must be done often, in every line of 

industry, when skilled workers 

M^tAirpZt a'-e too f<^w- The jobs must be 

broken up and made over to fit 

the unskilled. You may or may not be in a 
position to do this for a whole plant; but in 
any case you will find yourself called upon 
to assist in the undertaking— or more prob- 
ably it will be put up to you to keep up the 
output in your own department. In that 
event you will be face to face with the same 
problem that Mr. Calder faced, and you will 
want to apply the same principles he used. 

While we have used the common term "un- 
skilled labor," there is, strictly speaking, no 
such thing. Every act that is done in industry 
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becomes better done through practise, from 
digging a sewer trench to designing the most 
complicated piece of machinery. In other 
words every kind of employment is skilled 
after the worker has become experienced in it. 
The degree of skill required for different acts 
varies, as does also the degree of intelligence. 
This has resulted in laborers being roughly 
classified according to their intelligence and 
experience, the less exacting tasks being as- 
signed to those having the lesser amount of 
experience or intelligence — or skill. 

It is your job to study how far you can go 
in turning over to these less experienced and 
intelligent workers the work that was former- 
ly regarded as highly skilled. The 
success of a foreman or manager dur- i^^^^^^ 
ing the next generation or two will in 
large part depend on how well he is able to do 
this. The prospects are that the demands on 
industry during the next twenty years will be 
such that it will be necessary to make use of 
every human brain and hand to do the very 
highest class of work of which it is capable. 
Machinery will be developed to take care of 
crude work which chiefly requires physical 
strength. 

As a matter of fact, the employment of 
"skilled labor" may in one sense be consid- 
ered an admission of lack of ability on the part 
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of industrial managers. It is easier to hire a 
man who knows how to do a job than it is to 
tell an untrained person exactly how to do it 
and then see that he does it properly. 

This tendency, of course, is steadily raising 
the grade of leadership required. In other 
words, it is elevating the position and impor- 
tance of foremen, since it places new require- 
ments upon them. 

The "skilled worker" of the old type ob- 
tained his skill through many years of expe- 
rience in his trade. It was the kind of skill 
' that could not be acquired in 
The Old and the short order. His abilities .cov- 

jyjfffffj T^fiss of * 

"^Skilled Worker'' ^^^^ ^ wide variety of tasks, all 

of which he could do well. 
Usually there was one thing that he could do 
better than anything else, but he was not neces- 
' sarily put at this one kind of work. Often 
^there was not enough of it to keep him busy. 
In "diluting" industry, as the phrase goes, 
with workers who have not had this experi- 
ence, and are relatively unskilled, it is neces- 
sary to adopt a new working plan. The new 
plan involves decreasing the variety of tasks 
that each man is called upon to do. In other 
words, the job is simplified, thus making it 
possible to become skilful in this simplified 
job in a very short time. This is technically 
called the specialization of labor. 
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A worker trained under this plan becomes 
highly skilled in performing a few simple 
operations, whereas the old "skilled worker" 
could handle a large variety of work. As be- 
tween the two, the specialized worker will 
nearly always turn out a bigger production at 
a lower cost than the all-round skilled worker 
would ever have thought possible. 

Let us review now the steps that must be 
taken in order to adapt the work of a com- 
plex department to the capacity of untrained 
workers. We have in mind a department 
which was formerly manned by skilled labor, 
but must be carried on with those less skilled 
or even quite unskilled. 

First of all the process in your department 
must be carefully gone ,over, operation by 
operation, grouping the operations according 
to the length of training 

necessary to acquire the Classifying Operations 
. I .„ ^ -^ r rr^i. Accordmg to Skill 

skill to perform. The re- Required 
suit of this analysis will 
give us, for example, one class of operations 
which may be performed by practically any/ 
one after a day's training. It will give us an- 
other class for which at least a week's train- 
ing is necessary to impart the required skill to 
an average "green" employee. Another class 
of operations will require two weeks' training, 
and so on. At the top there will remain some 
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that demand real skill based on thorough 
training and experience. 

Fortunately, it is very seldom that the whole 
force of a department must be filled with un- 
skilled help. As a rule, it is a case of replac- 
ing one man at a time. The obvious way, of 
course, is to keep your really skilled and ex- 
perienced workers, so long as they remain, on 
the difficult operations. Do not let one of 
these men or women for efficiency's sake touch 
a job that it is possible for one less skilled to 
handle. -Start breaking the green hands in, 
according to their intelligence, on the lower 
groups or classes of work, promoting selected 
ones to the next higher class as they show apti- 
tude for it. 

At the same time that you are handling 
things in this way, in order to keep them go- 
ing, you should be studying each job in the 

higher classification with the 

a lower class if possible. 
This may be done in several ways. Sometimes 
the adoption of new tools or equipment for do- 
ing the work will put it within the reach of 
the less skilled worker. Sometimes a job can 
be split into two parts, one of which falls into 
the lower classification, while the other part 
remains in the higher one. Machine tenders, 
for example, can take care of the actual feed- 
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ing operations after the machine setter has set 
the machine for the job it is to handle. The 
setting-up comes in the group of skilled opera- 
tions, and will probably always remain there ; 
feut the feeding and tending of the machine 
require far less skill. The more you can take 
away from the higher groups, the better you 
are adapting your work to modern labor con- 
ditions ; and the easier it is going to be for you 
to run your department successfully with un- 
skilled labon 

In the chapter preceding we saw that the 
average foreman has very little time to give 
to individual instruction of his workers. For 
this reason, when the untrained 

are brought into a department, Providing Ample 
.. . !• • Instruction for the 

even if given some preliminary Unskilled 
work in a "vestibule school," it . 
is necessary to arrange for more supervision 
than can ordinarily be expected from one man. 
Suppose that you |iave been foreman over 
twenty skilled workers. Knowing their busi- 
ness as they did, a few minutes a day given to 
each of them was enough — all you had to do 
was to tell them what was wanted and you 
generally got it. If your department is to be 
diluted with, say, fifteen green hands, retain- 
ing five of the skilled hands, a condition will 
arise calling for quite a different scheme of 
organization. 
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Perhaps this will be provided for by the 
company through instructors or teachers, who 
will instruct the new people as to how to do 
the work and will give them frequent help 
and inspection. If this is not done by the com- 
pany, you must take care of it yourself, by 
selecting from among your skilled men some 
who are fitted to instruct others. Give each of 
these assistants four or five of the newer em- 
ployees to look after. This can be done very 
often without sacrificing the producing capac- 
ity of the skilled man to any serious extent 
Such work, of course, deserves some addi- 
tional compensation for these men, either in a 
higher daily rate, or in a bonus based on the 
piecework earnings of those under each sub- 
foreman or instructor. 

There are very few lines of industrial work 
in which women will not play an important 
part during the next ten years. Experience 
has shown both in England and in the United 
States since the war, that women, aside from 
their lesser physical strength, can perform 
many tasks formerly classified as work for 

highly skilled men. It is 

not only produce as large an 
output as men, but they~spoil less work and 
make a higher average in quality. Also they 
stick to the job better than men and have bet- 
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ter records for attendance and promptness. 

In view of this situation, the foreman who 
has not had experience in managing female 
help will do well to make a study of the prin- 
ciples involved ; and also, if he wishes to keep 
ahead of the game^ will consider how he may 
employ them in his own department. 

From the point of view of the factory, the 
chief difference between male and female help 
lies in the woman's lesser physical strength. 
This is the main thing to be kept in mind in 
planning work for women. Put them on light 
work only. Or if heavy work is to be done by 
women, means for mechanical handling must 
be provided. This applies not only to moving 
materials and tools, but to manipulating ma- 
chine levers and the like. Since most ma- 
chines were not designed for operation by 
women (although modern designers are now 
giving attention to the requirements of women 
operatives), the heavy machinery in most 
plants is unsuitable for their use, at least with- 
out adding new devices to reduce the demands 
on physical strength. 

Another class of work, while not classified 
as heavy, yet requires repeated muscular ef- 
fort. Most women are not adapted to this 
kind of work. 

The ideal class of work for women is light 
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machine operation, inspection work, light as- 
sembling, time keeping, clerical work, ship- 
ping, and the like. The require- 
jor Women'' ment of a high degree of skill does 

not bar them from a job, but makes 
it more suitable. With the same previous 
training the average woman will rapidly ac- 
quire skill. 

Assuming that your firm has decided to em- 
ploy women wherever possible, and has made 
the necessary arra;hgements to take care of 
them, it is likely, as the next step ^n the mat- 
ter, to put it up to you to say where women 
can be used in your department If called 
upon to answer this question, go over your 
grouping of operations into classes, and pick 
out all of the jobs that you find suitable for 
unskilled labor after reasonable training.^ 
Then strike out all of the jobs that require 
heavy handling or continuous and hard exer- 
tion. Much of what is left should be suitable 
for\yomen. 

If you have a man doing light fitting, as- 
sembling, soldering, welding, or anything of 
that nature, ask yourself why a woman cannot 
do this work. 

If you have a man performing repeated in- 
spection operations with simple gauges or 
other such devices there is a fine opportunity 
to use women. 
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In some types of plants women can be used 
as timekeepers. 

Colored women make very capable shop 
sweepers. 

Young women can sometimes be employed 
as shop messengers to advantage. 

Women stock keepers do good work where 
there is no heavy lifting. 

Where handling of freight is not required, 
a bright woman with high-school education 
makes a capable shipping clerk. 

In order to make female employment profit- 
able, a high quality of help must be attracted. 
This is next to impossible unless extensive 
plans are made to accommodate Supervising 
women employees by installing Women 
rest rooms, suitable lunch rooms, ^^^^^^^ 
and such features. A clean light shop is a 
big inducement in obtaining women help, 
whereas a dark and dirty one will drive away 
those who are most desirable. The training 
of women workers should proceed along the 
lines laid down for the training of the un- 
skilled. 

As a rule, a woman foreman can maintain 
better discipline among women employees 
than a man. It is a good plan to secure a wo- 
man sub-foreman for your department, if the 
number of women employees become great 
enough to warrant it 
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! 

In instructing new women employees, see 
that the safety-first idea is well impressed 
upon them. Men who have been brought up 
in shops know more or less about the dangers 
of machinery, whereas it is quite different 
with a woman who has never been in a shop 
before in her life. Call attention carefully to 
the things that must be avoided. Be careful 
that the clothing worn is not such as to be 
easily caught in machinery and that the wom- 
en employees keep their hair well bound up 
in a shop turban. 

One thing that should be kept in mind in 
the employment of women is the necessity for 
allowing rest periods. Women cannot work 
as continuously as men without becoming fa- 
tigued. It is good policy to allow a ten-minute 
rest period in the middle of the morning and 
again in the middle of the afternoon. This has 
been found to increase the efficiency of the 
workers and to make the job more attractive 
to them. 

In the dilution of skilled labor that will 
take place during the next twenty years, there 
will be occasion to use considerable foreign 

labor which formerly found em- 

The Increase %n pioyment in outside work, such as 
Foreign Labor ^ ,^ j i. ,., 

railroad construction and the like. 
The more intelligent of these workers will 
find their way into indoor industrial work. 
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As a rule, these people are very adaptable 
and can be trained along exactly the lines laid 
down in this chapter. One big point with this 
class of labor is to stimulate its Americaniza- 
tion — and this is a point that every American 
will gladly keep steadily in miqd and consider 
a part of his duty as a citizen. 

Usually you will find that the foreign work- 
men are very eager to become full-flcLdged 
Americans in every sense, and only a little en- 
couragement and friendly help is needed to 
get them to studying English and to bring 
them into our American way of doing things. 
In fact, they are frequently ahead of our own 
expectations of them. A safety engineer who 
was called on to talk "safety first" to a mixed 
group of workers in a Pennsylvania plant tells 
of an interesting experience. There were on 
the platform with him a Greek and a Rouma- 
nian; the safety man would talk a few sen- 
tences, then the Greek would translate it into 
his language for the benefit of the Greeks in 
the audience, and after him the Roumanian 
would put it into Roumanian for those of that 
nationality. After a few minutes of this slow 
and laborious method, a grimy-looking fellow 
out in the crowd held up his hand and said, 
"Mr. Boss, you speaka English; we catch 
*em." 

And so it is in many cases. They catch on 
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to English even more rapidly than one would 
expect Usually they are eager to learn it, and 
appreciate any effort to help them. One man 
who recently had occasion to work very close 
to large groups of foreign-speaking laborers 
in coal mines and steel works, said : 

"I come back with a strong respect for the 
brawny arms and hairy sweaty chest of the 
husky foreign-born unskilled worker who is 
at the bottom of our present industrial struc- 
ture in America. The biggest 
A Human View thing I learned about him is that 
of Foreign Labor he's more like the rest of us than 

he is unlike us. In the big things 
he's just human — ^just about as crazy about his 
wife and kids as the rest of us under the same 
conditions, just as anxious to have a steady job 
which permits him to hold up his head with 
tht rest of the boys, just as anxious not to have 
to worry too much about the future — and just 
as anxious to play as fair and square as the rest 
of us so long as he thinks he has a chance for a 
fair ^o at our hands. One thing is sure, we 
can't dig coal or iron ore or make steel with- 
out him. If we can't make a good worker and 
a fair and reasonable citizen out of him with 
all the good impulses of his heart to offset the 
limitations of hid untrained hands — if we lose 
him to the trouble-makers who don't want to 
be square — then I think diat we who are proud 
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to call ourselres Americans are a pretty un- 
appreciatire, thicj^-headed, and cold-hearted 
crowd." 

The foreign labor problem is frequently the 
foreman's heaviest cross, and makes the great- 
est demands upon his ability as an instructor 
and developer of men. But if he goes at it 
with the right attitude, with a little under- 
standing and S3rmpathy in his heart, with pa- 
tience and tact and a sense of fairness, he will 
be rewarded with results that will count in 
higher efficiency for his department and a 
higher grade of citizenship among his men. 



IX 

Helping Men to Play Safe 

tTPON the leader of a department rests 
j the chief responsibility for the safety 
of the workers in that department. It 
is, of course, the duty of the general manage- 
ment of the plant to put up guards, railings, 
and other safety devices and to use bulletins 
and other means of impressing the need for 
caution on all employees. But it falls on you, 
as the department head, to see that all the 
safety devices are actually installed on the ma- 
chines in your care and that the rulings of the 
factory inspectors are followed to the letter. 
And you must stimulate the "Safety First'* 
spirit in the mind of every one in your depart- 
ment, before it can be called really "safe." 

Perhaps nothing shows the recent tendencies 
in production methods better than the change 
in attitude toward accidents in the shop. 
Only a few years ago the great problem was 
to determine who was to blame for the acci- 
dent after it happened. Usually the worker 
had been careless and had to suffer the con- 
sequences. Today firms take a broader- 

io8 
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minded attitude. It is recognized that some 
workers are incompetent or inexperienced, 
that familiarity with machinery often makes 
even the skilled workman indifferent to works, 
and that it is human nature to take a chance. 
Modern management recognizes a responsi- 
bility of the plant to its workers. When acci- 
dents do occur, compensation to the sufferer is 
gladly paid. 

But even better than compensation is acci- 
dent prevention; and this is receiving more 
and more attention in most shops today. Some 
of the large corporations 
hav= devoted ^ormous J;';^J^;»f "'*"• 
amounts of time and money 
to safeguarding their machinery and conduct- 
ing safety-first campaigns. As with all other 
activities in the plant, the best results can be 
secured by enlisting the cooperation of every 
man in the plant. Nor should it stop here, 
for much can be accomplished by securing 
the interest of the man's wife and family. In 
fact, the arousing of personal interest and 
thought is the best safeguard of all, being far 
superior to any mechanical device. 

The cost of accidents is far more than the 
compensation of the injured worker. The at- 
tendant excitement delays work in the vicinity 
of the accident; there is a loss of product from 
the machine until it is again put in operation ; 
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there is another loss of product of the worker 
while absent All these elements go to make 
up a much larger total than usually thought 
The records of some of the well-known 
plants in various industries show a remark- 
able reduction in the number of accidents, 
these being due both to mechanical safeguards 
and to the spirit of cooperation which has 
been secured by the safety-first movement A 
few typical records, reported by the National 
Safety Council, are the following: 

Decrease 
American Smelting and Refining G>. 24 per cent 

Cadillac Motor Co 69 per cent 

Commonwealth Edison Co 40 per cent 

Commonwealth Steel Co* 69 per cent 

G>rn Products Refining Co. .... . 37 percent 

Fairbanks-M. Manufacturing Co. 72 per cent 

Harrison Brothers & Co 75 per cent 

Illinois Steel Co 85 per cent 

^ Inland Steel Q) 35 percent 

International Harvester G> « 88 percent 

Milwaukee, C. & G. Co 83 per cent 

Neenah Paper Co , 83 per cent 

Packard Motor Car Co. 72 per cent 

Pullman Co 46 per cent 

Rochester, R. & L. Co 33 per cent 

The saving in dollars and cents, not to men- 
tion the physical and mental anguish which 
has been prevented both to the worker and to 
his immediate family, cannot be estimated. 
But it is very safe to assume that it far out- 
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weighs any expenditure which may have been 
made on this account 

Another greater advantage of the movement 
to prevent accidents lies in the fact that the 
development of the safety-first idea — or, as 
some prefer to call it, the thought of "safety- 
always'* — ^has done much to make the men in 
large plants feel that they are a part of the 
establishment and not mere machine tenders. 
The more ways in which this can be empha- 
sized, the better for the plant in every way 
and the better for the men, the community and 
the world at large. 

Machineiy is not the prime cause of acci- 
dents. An investigation into accidents in 
Massachusetts textile mills conducted by the 
American Mutual Liability Associa- 
tion showed that the greatest number j^^j^^/^ 
of accidents befell hand labor and in 
connection with the use of hand tools. Acci- 
dents caused by machinery were second on the 
list, and those due to slipping and falling were 
third. Accident records in other industries 
show in general the same conditions. 

The important thing for you to recognize in 
this connection is that safety is a factor in pro- 
duction and that you are responsible for the 
safety of your department just as you are re- 
sponsible for its output. Of course you are 
not responsible for conditions over which you 
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have no control. Some industries are more 
hazardous than others, and working conditions 
vary from plant to plant. But there is not a 
plant in America today that will not welcome 
the efforts of its foremen to promote safety, to 
bring its workers into cooperation with the 
safety rules of the plant, and to make safety 
the daily thought and practise in all depart- 
ments. 

What then can the foreman do to promote 
safety? While there are a number of de- 
tailed safety measures that will be pointed out 
later in this chapter, here we may 

the foreman should follow: (i) 
Get thoroughly acquainted with the funda- 
mentals of safety, know them and honestly be- 
lieve in them; (2) Look out for opportunities 
to provide safeguards, and recommend such 
suggestions promptly to the management if he 
has not himself the authority to make the in- 
stallation; (3) Fairly enforce the safety rules 
and regulations of the plant. 

First of all, the foreman must know safety 
and believe in it. Discussing this question at 
a recent meeting of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, F. F. Morris of Chicago, formerly a fore- 
man in the steel industry, said: 

"The modern foreman must understand the 
fundamentals of safety. He knows that there 



Use Your Head and Eyes 

When Working on Machinery! 



See What Happeiis H Yog Don' 



11 Pays to be Careful-We had 141 Hands Injured in 3 Months. 

This striking poster of the Ford Motor Company has directly 
Jielped to reduce acridents in the big Detroit plant 
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is a projecting screw on the line shaft — it may 
have escaped the vigilant eye of the factory 
inspector, but he knows it is there and he 
knows that the chances are that some day the 
oiler is going to get wrapped up on the shaft 
unless a safety set screw is put in there. When 
he goes through the shop and sees a drop of 
oil on the floor he knows where it comes from ; 
he doesn't have to look to see that a drip pan 
has worked loose and that the oil is dripping 
on the floor. He knows that if that is allowed 
to continue a pool will accumulate ther^ and 
possibly a truck driver will slip on that pool 
of oil and break a couple of ribs. He calls the 
janitor and sand is put down, and the repair 
man is called and the drip pan fixed. 

"He must understand the principles of 
safety, and as a foreman he must be f oresighted 
and see the accident before it happens. The 
foreman must instruct his men in a mild and 
sympathetic manner. I can imagine a new 
man coming into the job where 

Je modern foreman is working. ^Zi^X^afeiy 
The man comes over from the 
employment department; the place is strange 
to him and he feels that he is in the midst of 
strangers. He goes into the foreman's oflice 
and the foreman says, 'Well, I'll take you 
over and show you where the locker room is.' 
On the way to die locker room he is engaging 



I' 
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him in conversation, he shows him where the 
washroom is, and the first thing you know the 
foreman has hi^ history. He knows that the 
new man has just moved to town ; has a fam- 
ily; has a house — ^'Gotahoose? Well, you're 
a lucky dog. ^Didn't know there was one in | 
town. Got a garden?' and so on. Then he 
takes this new man over to the machine, we 
will say a drill press, and starts him out to 
work drilling some small castings. The fore- 
man calls his attention to the fact that he'd 
better take his necktie off because it is liable 
to get wound up ; and his jumper sleeves are 
a little loose, and he'd better roll them back. 
By that time the new man is ready to listen 
because the boss has been a friend to him. 
This.man in his work may feel that all the rest 
of the men in the shop are strangers, but he 
knows he has one friend there — the foreman." 
Then the foreman must look to the provid- 
ing of proper safeguards. He will usually find 
the management willing to listen whenever 

he has any practical suggestions to 
ProWJ/if£ make along this line. And frequently 

the safeguard is something that can be 
worked out in the shop itself. In such a case, 
the foreman can frequently make the new safe- 
guard a matter of interest and pride on the 
part of the men by entrusting its devising and 
installation to them. For a good example of 
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how this may be done we quote again from 
Mr. Morris : 

"Suppose a foreman is on his way back to 
his office and passes a machine at which 
George Jones is working. He notices that the 
connection between the motor and the planer 
is whirling around at a great rate and is not 
covered up. ^George, did you ever stumble 
when you were working around this ma- 
chine?' George thinks a moment. ^Yes, I 
remember I did once.' ^Suppose you should 
stumble and you put your arm on that coup- 
ling by the floor, you might get hurt pretty 
bad.' *Yes, boss, I believe you are right. I 
th^k that ought to be covered up.' 'Well, 
that is electrician stuff. You call the electric- 
ian and see if you two fellows can't figure a 
guard for that.' 

"So the electrician comes down and the first 
thing you know they have, a sheet metal guard 
covering that coupling. It is a guard that will 
guard. It will always be there because the 
electrician who made it, planned it. He didn't 
design it, he thought it was a product of his 
own brain. As a matter of fact it was the same 
kind the foreman had in mind and he merely 
suggested to these fellows what kind of a 
guard to put on. That is what I would call a 
proper safeguard. The proper man will also 
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have his eye open to see that proper safeguards 
are provided." 

Finally there is a need of discipline. The 
safety rules must be enforced else they are not 
worth the paper they are printed on. And 

here comes the foreman's most deli- 
^or^^aiei^* cate responsibility in connection with 

safety. He cannot afford to antago- 
nize, he must educate. What he wants is to in- 
spire confidence in the safety rules, get the men 
to cooperate with him. But whenever rules 
are broken there must be some penalty — else 
rules will continue to be broken and the num- 
ber of offenses will rapidly increase. At the 
same time, there must be sympathy and under- 
standing and control in the foreman's dis- 
ciplining of the men here as in all his deal- 
ings with the human factor. 

One commercial plant in upstate New York 
has a strict rule in regard to scratches, If a 
man gets a scratch and the scratch is broken he 
must put iodine on it. One day the foreman 
in a certain department noticed that one of his 
men had a bad scratch on his hand. There 
were no signs of iodine on the hand, and the 
foreman said, "John, that hand needs atten- 
tion ; youM better go to the first-aid kit.*' The 
next day the foreman made it a point to stop 
at John's bench and he noticed that the 
scratch was still innocent of iodine. "John," 
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When you find chisels or punches in this 
condition be sure to have them properly 
dressed before osii^ — and prevent the loss 
of an eye. 



Chisels or punches with "mushroomed" heads are a frequent 
cause of accident in the metal-working shops 
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said the foreman, "I think you had better take 
a week off and probably when you get back 
your hand will be in shape again." That 
week's lay-off not only changed John into a 
strict observer of the safety rules, but it in- 
spired a healthy respect for them in all the 
other members of the force ; and there has since 
been little occasion to penalize men in that 
plant for failure to attend to minor injuries. 

A good example of how to discipline a man 
for breaking a rule is given by Mr. Morris, 
quoted earlier in this chapter. 

"In a small town in Ohio," said Mr. Mor- 
ris, "there came to work one day a man who 
was half shot — quite under the influence of 
liquor. He had just got his 
clothes changed when one of the jjq^ One Man 
safety committee reported that Applied Discipline 
Charley Steele was drunk. The 
superintendent went out into the shops, went 
up to him and said, 'Charley, you look awful 
sick; you better go home and rest up.' So 
Sttele went home. When he came back to 
work next morning he was told to stop in and 
see the boss, so Steele went into the superin- 
tendent's ofl5ce. The superintendent was sit- 
ting* at his desk, and as Steele came in he got 
up and said, 'Steele, I am going to make you 
the superintendent of this plant for a few 
minutes. Sit down in my chair.' Steele sat 
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down in the chair and the superintendent went 
out and closed the door. A moment later he 
came in and said, 'Good morning, Mr. Super- 
intendent. I came to work yesterday half 
drunk. I didn't realize that I might hurt 
myself, that I might endanger the other work- 
men, but I know you ought to do something to 
me. Now what are you going to do?' Steele 
thought pretty hard for a few minutes. Tlica 
he looked up and said that he ought to have 
thirty days. But the boss knew that Steele 
could not afford to take thirty days off, so he 
said, ^Charley, I am going to do better by you 
— two weeks. At the end of two weeks come 
back to see me." 

That happened three years ago, and Mr. 
Morris says that Charley Steele is now one of 
the best safety men in that plant. 

Of course, a necessary first step in enforcing 
rules is making them known. It is not suffi- 
cient, generally, to post rules on the bulletin 
board. The attention of the men 

Making the should be called to them personally. 

Rules Known Frequently it is advisable to get the 

men together and talk safety to 
them, man to man. This is especially im- 
portant when new regulations are being put 
into effect or when a large number of new em- 
ployees are being taken on at once. When a 
new man or woman is placed in your depart- 
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ment one of the first matters to be explained 
should be the code of safety rules. New men 
must be watched carefully to see that they 
take no unnecessary risks, and to make sure 
that they understand the precautions and safe- 
guards provided. Women in particular must 
be carefully watched and instructed in the 
matter of "safety first." 

If you are a natural organizer you will 
probably pick out a likely "safety man" to 
help you look after these things. Such a m^n, 
for example, can take over 

the instruction of new em- Preventing Accidents in 
, , . Your Own Department 

ployees who move from ^ 

one machine to another. 

Either you, or the safety leader whom you 
appoint, must make it a rule to inspect every 
machine after it has been repaired to see that 
the guards have been replaced. Many seri- 
ous accidents are caused by guards havirig 
been left oflF when the repair man has other- 
wise finished his job. If a new machine is set 
up in your diepartment, do not allow it to be 
started until yoi^ or your safety man is sure 
that all the gears or the dangerous parts are 
protected. If a guard or safety device hap- 
pens to be out of order, a sign should be put 
up until this has been remedied. The firm 
will never censure you for being too careful 
about these things. 
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Keep all passages and fire exits in your de- 
partment clear and ready for action. Make 
sure that the waste materials and sweepings 

are taken up from your -depart- 

ri^IV//*'^'' ment before leaving at night. 

Gears, moving parts of machines, 
pulleys and clutches, belt bands and driving 
chains, fly-wheels, and starting balance wheels, 
shafting spindles and couplings, counter 
weights and balance weights, are some of the 
things for you to watch in making your depart- 
ment safe. 

Good lighting plays an important part in 
helping make a safe department. This is 
especially true in dangerous places, such as 
the top of a dark stairway. Don't forget that 
lamps and reflectors when dirty lose as much 
as 50 per cent of their illuminating power. 
This is true also of wihdows. Keeping the 
windows and the shop-lighting fixtures clean 
is a large item in efl5ciency, not only in power 
but in safety. 

A large number of accident) in the average 
plant is caused by falling articles,. Never neg- 
lect to put out a sign when someone is work- 
ing overhead — or, better still, rope oflf the area 
underneath, so that whatever falls will do no 
damage. 

Make sure that platforms and scaffolds are 
provided with a back rail so that those using 
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them will not step off into space and break ' 
their necks. 

The most elaborate accidfent-prevention ap- 
paratus is of little use unless the desire is pres- 
ent in the minds of those using it to think 
"safety first." You will have to make 
repeated efforts to keep this idea up- ^^^^TMnk 
permost in the minds of your men. 
The tendency is to forget it after a bit Make 
a note to call this matter to mind every two or 
three weeks and keep after the men persist- 
ently. 

But don't let it all evaporate in talk. See 
that wha^ you say is put into effect. Remem- 
ber that accidents are most common when 
men do not think about what they are doing. 
Lots of people perform their work more or 
less automatically; while their fingers are busy 
earning their day's pay, their minds are roam- 
ing all over the country. Fewer accidents 
occur in small shops per men employed than 
in large ones. This is because men in the small 
shops,' as a rule, are thinking more of what 
they are doing than those in larger ones. 

Nine-tenths of the accidents are preventable 
and ninety-nine one-hundredths of these pre- 
ventable ones could be avoided by a little 
thought. If you can get your men to think 
about what they are doing, you will not only 
make their work salfer for them, but more in- 
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teresting to them and more profitable for yovL. 
A good many accidents are caused by prac- 
tical jokes, or so-called playfulness. Don't 



BE CONSIDERATE 

Three Things Noticed Among Our 
Employes That Should Be Stopped 

Kidding a fellow worker because he reporta a slight 
•cratch and has it attended to properly. Fifteen per 
cent of compensational accidents in New York State 
during 1916 were due to small cuts and scratches that 
had become infected. 

OUR MEDICAL DEPARTMENT IS 
MAINTAINED FOR YOUR BENE- 
FIT. USE IT. 

Dampers of exhaust pipes in some departments haye been 
closed for the purpose of letting the room fill with smoke. 
This is a poor joke. 

YOU WILL INJURE SOMEBODY 
AFFLICTED WITH WEAK LUNGS 

Throwing trays, crates and boxes on the floor. This un- 
necessarily raises a certain amount of dust which enters 
the lungs. 

NO HARM IS INTENDED, BUT IT 
MAY BE CAUSING SOMEONE UN- 



NECESSARY SUFFERING. 



A bulletin used by Eastman Kodak Company 

allow any of this kind of horse-play in your 

department. Tell the fellows to 

p/o Horse^Play ^^j^ ^^^^jj ^j^^^ g^j ^^ ^ ^j^^^^ ^^^^ 

is no machinery to cause accidents. One of 
these jokers caused a good man to lose his eye- 
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sight The victim tripped over a rope whei 
he' was carrying a jar of strong acid, Whil< 
the practical joker did not intend such a re 



In event of a fire immediately send in an alarm by 
operating the nearest fire-alarm box. 

Telephone widiout delay to fire-headquarters and send 
in an alarm from an auxiliary box or the nearest city 
fire-alarm box. 

When the alarm-apparatus sounds in the room the 
operatives mutt: 

Stop work. 

Shut off power. 

Stop machines. 

Shut off gas and other open flames. 

Close doors and windows opening upon or under fire 
escapes. 

Put chairs, tools, and other obstructions on top or* 
under benches to clear the passageway. 

Form line promptly with front of column facing the 
usual egress aisle and wait for the word of command 
Irom floor captain. 

At the command to march, m.arch in an orderly man- 
ner from the building, two abreast as instructed, not 
crowding upon the couple in front, and following the 
aisle leaders. 

Preserve the interval in lin^ between yourself and the 
couple in front of you. 

Retain formation until dismissed, or until the line is 
returned to building. 

Women always have the right of way. 

Don't run. 

Don't lag behind, breaking up columns. 

Don't scream or make unnecessary noise. 

Don't laugh or talk. 

Don't cause confusion. 

Don't remain in toilet or dresnng rqoms. 

Don't return for your clothing. 

Don't try to use elevators. 

Don't attempt to leave the building except in accord- 
ance with fire drill regulations. 

Don't fail to assist in carrying out instructions. 



A Good Set of Fire Rules 
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suit, nevertheless he was directly responsible 
for his victim's blindness. Don't let your men 
be taught by such a bitter experience. Play- 
fulness is out of place in a shop. 

The spirit of competition can be brought 
into the safety movement by getting everybody 
ambitious to have the best accident record in 
your department or in the whole plant. If 
your department is large enough you can get 3 
a little competition inside of it by organizing I 
separate "safety gangs," pitting one against the , 
other in the matter of accident records. Most 
companies will gladly donate a prize for a 
record of this kind. Such things help the 
spirit of competition. 

Playing safe from the fire risk is a mighty 
important thing for you and your men. Fire 
destroys life and also a means of earning a 
living. As a rule, a fire puts a plant out of 
commission for some time. The best way to 
fight the fire risk, aside from having a clean 
department with no rubbish piled here and 
there, is to make sure that everybody knows 
just what to do the moment a fire occurs. Your 
plant management may already have arranged 
fire drills in which definite stations are given 
to various cool-headed employees. Each em- 
ployee is instructed how to leave the building 
in the shortest possible time and with the least 
confusion. If there are no such arrangements 
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in your shop there is probably no reason why 
you should not get permission for a fire drill 
in your own department. It may set a good 
example to the rest of the shop. 

The set of fire rules printed on page 123 
are good rules to post in any shop. They make 
clear what is to be done when fire occurs. 

You no doubt admire the man who jumps 
off a pier to save the life of some helpless per- 
son who has fallen into the water. As ^ de- 
partment head in your shop you have an op- 
portunity,^ by following the suggestions in this 
chapter, to become more eflFective in the saving 
of lives than any newspaper hero you ever 
heard of. 



X 

Helping Men to Think Straight 

LEADERSHIP is cithej good or bad, 
according to the use to which it is put 
The power of leadership that you have 
acquired through your experiences, brains, 
and training can be made a strong influence 
toward helping those with whom you come 
into contact to think straight. One of your 
duties as a leader of workers will be to help 
them to think sanely about many difficult 
questions. We don't want a reign of Bolshe- 
vism in this country, with all its attendant 
crimes and miseries. One of the best ways to 
avoid such tendencies is to talk things over 
frankly and "on the level" when there is a 
good opportunity to do so. 

This doesn't mean making yourself a curb- 
stone debater. The .real le?ider seldom does 
much arguing. It means simply getting your 
own ideas so clear and definite that in a few 
words you can point out what is right or wrong 
in the opinions expressed by your men. As a 
word of caution, be sure that anything you say 
on questions of capital and labor, and the like, 

126 
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is perfectly fair and sincere. Otherwise it 
will have just the opposite effect from the dne 
you intend. 

Wrong thinking about the relationships of 
capital and labor, on both sides of the fence, 
has caused most of the labor difficulties, the 
strikes and lockouts, that have 

occurred during the last quarter JS^pJiJU^r^''*'''' 
century. Neither side h^s prop- 
erly appreciated the fact that they are both 
traveling in the same wagon along the same 
road toward the same destination; and that 
if both of them push, the wagon will get there 
sooner than if they pull in opposite directions. 

It will be your duty, as a leader and a clear 
thinker, to point out rfie fact that only thrpugh 
their combined efforts can labor and capital 
make wealth. Nothing else can create it 
They make it together solely through produc- 
ing the largest possible amount of useful 
goods. 

Wealth is not money, but what money will 
buy. No matter how much money a man may 
have, it would do him no good if there were 
nothings for sale. Suppose 

tore were but one piece of ^/^'^^frSJ?"" 

bread and but one pair of 
shoes in the world and no more to be had. No 
matter how much monfey everybody had, all 
but one person would be barefoot and all but 
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one would be without bread. In other words, 
it would not make a bit of difference under 
those circumstances whether you were paid 
10 cents a day or a million dollars a day, un- 
less there were plenty of things to buy with 
the money. It is the production of articles 
worth having, and not money in cash or in the 
bank, that makes real wealth for all of us. 
Money is nothing but a convenient means for 
buying and selling articles — passing them 
around from one person to another. 

That is the reason why merely raising wages 
for everybody doesn't really do anybody any 
good. If shoes are scarce, raising wages 
doesn't make more of them. To be sure, if you 
happen to be the one whose wages are raised, 
you can buy an extra pair for yourself more 
easily; but your buying that pair makes shoes 
scarcer than ever, and up goes the price an- 
other notch. Then when it is time for you to 
buy another pair you have the same condition 
over again. Raising wages under such con- 
ditions is like putting a piece of court plaster 
on a boil. It hides the sore for a while, but 
doesn't cure it. 

The only real cure is to rtiake shoes so plen- 
tiful that their price will begin to come down, 
instead of climbing up so steadily. Shoes, of 
course, are merely an illustration of every 
manufactured article that we need and use. 
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The point is that it is useless to juggle prices 
and wages in the hope of making 
shoes or anything else easier to get, flvf^^^^/^'* 
and it is certainly no good to have 
capital and labor fighting each other to see 
which can be raised higher — ^wages or prices. 
The only thing worth doing is to work together 
for more shoes, more clothes, more houses, 
more factories and railroads — for more every- 
thing that will give human beings more actual 
wealth. 

Production means wealth for everybody. 
As soon as you teach people that this is so, the 
trouble between capital and labor disappears 
into thin air. 

Some of your men will raise the argument 
that an increased output of goods will help 
capital more than it will labor. Ask him in 
turn who finds it harder — the capitalist or the 
working man — to buy shoes at $10 a pair? 

Someone else may say that this is quite true, 
but that just as soon as shoes are plentiful, the 
wages of the shoemakers will be reduced. 
Show him that this will not hold true if the 
same number of shoemakers produce the in- 
creased number of shoes; for each man in that 
case will be increasing his output — and when 
a man produces more, no matter whether he 
is paid by the piece or by the day, he is bound 
to draw more pay. 
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Another of your men may say that as soon 
as the shoemakers have produced a large sup- 
ply, the shoes will become a drug on the mar- 
ket, and one of two things will hap- 

u:Z7ioymeni ?«" ? «*" shoemakers will be laid 

off, or their wages will be cut. 
Tell the man who says this that even when 
such is the case, it is due to over-competition 
and is not the fault of the manufacturers who 
suffer at least as great a loss as the men. And, 
as a matter of fact, there is no reason to ihink 
it will happen. For one thing, the war created 
a shortage of goods that it will take many 
years to overcome; it has made a labor short- 
age that will probably be felt for the next 
fifteen years ; and under such conditions, goods 
are not turned out in large enough quantities 
to become a drug on the market Tell him 
that the United States has recently increased 
its merchant marine on a vast scale, and that 
these ships mean foreign trade, new customers 
for American goods, new consumers of what 
we make and have to sell. 

In discussing these thihgs with your men, 
and getting them to think carefully about 
them, do not fail to throw a little light on the 

subject of costs, which will be 

anfprifif''^^^ more fully presented in the fifth 

Unit of this Course. The average 
worker thinks of the cost of a job in terms of 
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the material and labor going into it. He does 
not figure at all on the overhead and indirect 
ite(ns, which are often many times more than 
the labor and material combined. Therefore, 
many workers make rough calculations some- 
thing like this : "Let's see. I spent a day on 
that job, and Tom spent a day; that makes 
$14. Then there were 100 pounds of castings 
at 8 cents a pound ; that's $8. Total cost, $22 ; 
and the company sells it for $45. How's that 
for making 100% profit? They could double 
our wages and still do very nicely." 

If he were running the shop he would find 
that before a profit can be figured there are 
a few items to care for which he has over- 
looked. Out of that $23 that remains after 
paying for labor and material must come so 
much for interest on the investment in the 
plant and its machinery; so much for power 
to run the machinery ; so much for the super- 
intendents, foremen and inspectors, the en- 
gineer and fireman, the night watchman, the 
elevator man, the yard man, the shop sweeper, 
the timekeeper, the salesman on the road, 
the bookkeepers, the cashier who puts up 
the pay envelopes, the credit man, the cor- 
respondents and the ofiice boy; so much must 
come out of that $23 for broken tools, for wear 
and tear on plant and equipment, for renew- 
ing leather belts and buying oil for bearings. 
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for buying files and emery cloth, for new bulbs 
for the shop lights, for mending the hole in the 
roof, for bad debts, for helping to pay inter- 
est on the mortgages, bonds and fixed in- 
debtedness. All of these items which enter 
into "overhead" or "indirect" expense are lost 
sight of by the average workman j but what 
these items do to that supposed profit of $23 
is a plenty! 

You have knowledge of these things and 
understand them; you look at such matters 
from a point of view entirely different from 
that of an untrained man. And it is your duty 
not only to the firm, but to the workers under 
you, to explain these things as best you can, 
so that they also will have a knowledge of the 
truth and can work more intelligently toward 
bettering themselves. 

Try as much and as often as you can to over- 
come the idea that capital is exploiting labor. 
This idea is systematically spread by a lot of 

unprincipled troublemakers 

/TSitTcS^^ ^^^ ^^^^ a living by keep- 

ing the working man stirred 
up on this subject They realize that the min- 
ute the worker sees the truth — that his interests 
as well as those of the company lie in bringing 
production up to as high a figure as possible — 
just as soon as the workers realize this, the 
trouble-makers will have to go out and earn 
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honest livings. The real exploitation of labor 
consists of misleading guidance by loud talk- 
ers and not in the fact that' somebody has to 
save money and provide capital to build in- 
dustrial plants if there are to be employment 
and wages and large-scale production. 

Try to get them to see that the man who 
invests capital in a business must have a good 
return on his money or he would not invest 
it. If you cut down interest and profit, you 
make it just as desirable — in fact, more so — 
for the man with money to put it in a safe 
deposit vault where it will be safe, instead of 
turning it over to a manufacturing concern. 
Just as soon as you make it unprofitable for 
capital to invest in the extension of industries, 
you hit the worker. It is as much to the floor- 
sweeper's advantage to have his firm makej a 
profit and enlarge its operations as it is to the 
advantage of the president of the company — 
in fact more so, for the president can perhaps 
find other opportunities, while the floor- 
sweeper's best chance to advance and make 
more money lies in having the firm take on 
more low-grade help. 

Incidentally, if you can use your influence 
to have a worker save and invest in some good 
security, you will be showing yourself a real 
leader. You will transform that man into a 
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capitalist on a small scale^ and he will quickly 
see many things in a new light 

Big production from each worker, higher 
wages, low cost of living, and a fair profit to 
the firm — these things spell prosperity for all 
concerned. They go hand in hand. It is im- 
possible tp have real prosperity unless you 
have all four of them. 

Sometimes you hear the argument advanced 
that profits should be distributed among the 
workers instead of going to the investors. 

Suppose it were done, how 
DistributintProfits j^uch of your share of these 

Would NotButld ^ -^ , , . , .^^ 

Up Production profits would go mto build- 

ing new plants for the em- 
ployment of more workers? Every man who 
received the increase in wages through the 
division of these profits (and it would be a 
small increase at that) would spend this in 
his own way and forget all about the estab- 
lishment of. new industries. 

You will have the job also of overcoming 
the feeling that labor-saving machinery hurts 
the working man. This is one of the hardest 
things to overcome, because on the face of it, 
when a machine is received in the shop, and 
one man can do tej? men*s work with it, nine 
men are out of a job. 
The best way to answer this argument is 
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to go back in history to the time when all the 
weaving of cloth was done by hand. Along 
came Richard Arkwright with 
a spinning machine that would Labor-saving 

do the work of fifty men. What th7wVr7ing llan 
happened? The same cid cry 
went up that 49 men out of 50 would be 
minus a job. Mobs burnt his shops and de- 
stroyed his machine and did their best to de- 
stroy the inventor also. But the machine came 
to stay, and all sorts of labor-saving machinery 
followed it, until one man could do the work of 
a thousand hand workers. Are there less men 
employed in making cloth and clothing today 
than there were one hundred years ago? No 
indeed, there are thousands of times more 
workers engaged at these industries now, in 
spite of all this labor-saving machinery, than 
there were then. The population of the world 
hasn't increased anywhere near in this propor- 
tion. What is the reason? Simply because 
every man has a shirt today and a suit of 
clothes and most people several shirts and two 
suits. Production increased, cost decreased, 
and everybody, was happy. Ask your man if 
he would have us go back to making clothes 
by hand- 
Let's take another example of a later date. 
Henry Ford turns out an automobile at a poor 
man's price. He pays about the highest wages 
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in his plant that are paid in the automobile 
business. He gets the maximum limit of pro- 
duction out of every man and machine in his 
plant, which is crammed full of labor-saving 
machinery. Everybody is happy. Ford is 
making a big profit and is happy; the men are 
drawing big pay and are happy; lots of people 
are riding in automobiles and are happy. Sup- 
pose we do away with this labor-saving ma- 
chinery and go back to whittling automobiles 
out by hand. Who is able to buy them at the 
price that they would cost? Only a few rich 
people. Ford loses his market and the work- 
ers lose their jobs. Who gains by it? 

Labor-saving machinery doesn't hurt labor; 
it is a godsend to it. 

The workers of this country, and of any 
country, benefit more by the introduction of 
labor-saving machinery than do the capital- 
ists. Who have benefited the most through 
the introduction of texrtile machinery? Thou- 
sands of capitalists, yes, but millions and mil- 
lions of workers. The combined benefits of 
the, workers would make the benefits of the 
capitalists look sick. 

There is still another point on which it is 

your duty to lead the 

DZiZZ'pZZnon J°"gl^t Of those und^r you. 

That is along the lines of 
the undesirability of standardizing wages — 
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in other words, lumping a certain class of 
workers into a hard-and-fast classification as 
"so-much-a-day men" regardless of their indi- 
vidual ability. 

Just as soon as you do this, you kill all in- 
centive to increase production, and just as soon 
as you do this — as we have seen in the early 
part of this chapter — ^you kill the goose that 
lays the golden egg. 

If Tom Jones and Bill Smith are both 
classed as $4 per day men, regardless of the 
fact that Tom can turn out twice the day's 
work that Bill can, the aforesaid Tom would 
be all kinds of a fool to do more than Bill does 
at $4 per. By all right and reason Tom is 
worrfi $8 per day, if Bill is worth $4. In whose 
interest is the move to standardize wages? Not 
Tom's or any of the better and more skillful 
workers. It is an attempt on the part of the 
incapable to make the capable earn them a 
living wage. It is a dog-in-the-manger policy 
that says, because / am not worth more than 
$4.00 per day, I won't let you be worth more 
than that. 

Frequently the foreman can use the bulletin 
board to feature economic truths, lessons in 
thrift and industrial policies, as well as safety 
regulations. The pictures and bulletins print- 
ed on the inserts facing pages 134 and 135 are 
good examples of how this may be done. 
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Cartoons and other illustrations that have a 
telling point can frequently be clipped and 
brought to the men's attention. When the f ac- 
tory force is a large one the plant frequently 
finds it valuable to have special bulletins pre- 
pared and printed for posing on the bulletin 
boards. 

Keep in mind to drive home, at each oppor- 
tunity you get, this truth : that the owner, the 
manager, and the worker have one aim in com- 
mon — to increase their mutual wealth through 
increasing their mutual efficiency and output 



1^ 



XI 

Helping Men to Make Good 

YOUR full duty — to your subordinates and 
to yourself — is not completed when you 
have brought the output of your depart- 
ment up to a satisfactory point Beyond that, 
you should be using every means to help your 
men grow and make good. 

If you examine carefully into the career of 
any man who is really successful, you will 
generally find his success founded upon his 
ability to select and develop others. Your 
success is bound to depend largely on what 
you make out of those who are working with 
and for you. There must be a community 
of interest between the boss and the meii. One- 
sided relations never last long. 

In some plants you have noticed an air of 
enthusiasm all through the place. Everyone 
from the president down to the messenger boy 
goes about his work as though he 
really enjoyed it. When you come ^^qJ^I^^^ 
across a plant of this kind you can put 
it down as an unmistakable success, and ten 
to one you will find that the reason for this 
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success and enthusiasm is that those in control 
have a definite policy of looking out for the 
interests of the employees. This policy does 
not stop with the president or general manager 
but is followed out all down the line through 
the superintendent and foremen. 

In contrast with this, you will find shops 
in which the wheels are apparently turning 
just as fast, but in which there is an entirely 
different air. The employees of the various 
departments have a manner of being on the 
watch for the boss, so that they can make a 
bluff at being busy when he comes. Fore- 
men go about with cross faces on die lookout 
for trouble and intending to find it. As you 
pass the office of the superintendent you will 
hear him "calling down" one of the foremen 
who has met with his displeasure. A little 
later in the day, if you happen to be in the 
front office, you will hear this same super- 
intendent having a heated argument with the 
manager. 

In the second sh6p, where everybody is "on 
edge," you will find a large labor turnover 
as compared with the first shop where every- 
body is happy. You will find that people 
work harder and accomplish less. You will 
find that everyone from the foreman down to 
the least skilled employee watches the clock 
rather than the job. You will find, also, if 
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you look carefully into the matter, that the 
policy of looking out for the interests of 
subordinates is altogether lacking. 

As the head of an industrial department, 
you hold perhaps the most important position 
which can be held in industry. You afe the 
point of contact between 

fte firm and Ae men JJ^^SST"""" 

under you. The firm 
will be good or bad, in the minds of your men, 
according as you represent it well or poorly. 
And it is up to you to establish in your own 
department the right kind of working policy 
to breed enthusiasm and success. As a matter 
of good business, therefore, if not for any 
other reason, you must cultivate the habit of 
taking a real interest in those under you. This 
is a natural instinct in most cases ; in others it 
will require cultivation. In any case it must 
be present, if you are to be a real success. 

Show that you take a real interest in the 
work of each man in your department. If 
he does an especially good piece of work, or 
does it in especially good time, do not pass 
by his performance without comment, but 
take occasion to let him know that you are 
aware of it, and think well of him. For this 
purpose, be sure that all especially good time 
records are called to your attention as well 
as those which are especially bad. It does 
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not do to kick continually at shortcomings un- 
less you also commend the praiseworthy 
accomplishments. 

Make a practise of showing an interest in 
the earning ability of your men. Make them 
see that you want to help them earn more and 

advance themselves. As soon as 

fnYow^ 'm/h^'^ y^^^ "^^^ ^^^ convinced that you 

are anxious to see them succeed, 
you will have the loo per cent loyalty of mosl 
of them. And it will be displayed not only 
while you are watching them, but while your 
back is turned as well. Behind-the-back 
loyalty is the kind that counts. 

Take an interest in the home life of your 
men. If you hear that so-and-so has a sick 
wife, be sure to inquire how she is getting 
along. All men are human and such things 
cement them to you. The best part of prac- 
tising this policy is the fact that gradually 
you will not have to force yourself to take 
this interest, for it will come naturally to yox>. 

It is no doubt true that you have not much 
time foi- these things which come outside of 
actual shop activity, or are not connected 
directly with getting output ; but nevertheless 
they are a part of your day's work and an 
important part Your notebook should con- 
tain many items picked up from time to time 
concerning each of the men in your depart- 
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ment It should contain such bits of informa- 
tion as that Jack Brown is paying for a home 
— that Tom Redding has a cripple daughter 
— that Bill Lebler has a boy whom he is put- 
ting through an engineering college. All of 
these items are human interest ammunition, 
which you will make of effective use in cul- 
tivating interest. As an army officer would 
phrase it, they help to sustain the morale of 
your department 

With the younger people in the department 
and the unskilled or partially trained, your 
endeavor should be to encourage their self- 
improvement through proper study. 
If your plant maintains an educational^^^^**^?^^ 
department be sure to tell these people 
about the benefits they can obtain by applying 
themselves to it. If there is no course of in- 
struction available at your plant, then perhaps 
there is some nearby trade school offering a 
course which will help them to make good. 
If so, you should know all about it. Get the 
young men to go to night school af tei hours, if 
you can, telling them that what they learn will 
help them toward success. If this Course in 
Production Methods is helping you, tell some 
of your best men about it so they can take it 
up right away. 

If there is a baseball team or a bowling 
team in the department, encourage it and 
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show that you follow the results of the games, 
at least, even though you cannot be present 
at them. 

All of these things are far outside of what 
the old school foreman considered to be his 
duties. But they are things that are neces- 
sary for a modern foreman to practise care- 
fully if he desires to have a "smiling" depart- 
ment. And, other things being equal, a de- It 
partment of this kind cannot be beaten for out- 
put and efficiency. 

Make it an ironclad rule not to let any man 
leave you with a feeling that you have been 
unjust. Let this rule apply even where a man 
has to be discharged. Explain to him fully 
and plainly the reasons for taking the steps, 
that you take. He may not believe you "at the 
time, but later on when he cools off your 
actions in the matter will leave their impres- 
sion on him and tend to make him a better 
man in the next job that he tackles. 

Encourage your people to take a personal 

interest in their shop environment. Have 

them take pride in neatness, in the proper 

piling of stock and the absence 
7se Your Personal ^f ^j^.^ ^^ ^.^f^g^ ^^^^^ benches 

and m odd corners. It is pe- 
culiar how quickly a department or whole 
shop will become neat or slovenly according 
to the amount of interest displayed by the one 
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in charge and conveyed to the workers 
through example- 
Don' t forget about the necessity of training 
your second man. Remember that the man- 
agement cannot promote ypu to a higher job 
if so doing will cripple your present depart- 
ment. Lay your lines in such manner as to 
make your department self-sustaining in your 
absence. It requires good nerve and self- 
confidence to train a man to take your job; 
but it is a hundred times better to do it your- 
self than to have the company do it for you. 
Don't get it into your head that leadership 
can be acquired by reading this text-book. 
You will have to practise in your daily life, 
day by day, wiih painstaking care, going back 
over the pages of this Unit time after time 
and studying each thought and idea until it 
becomes a part of you. You can get the es- 
sentials of organization, the cost methods, the 
production methods, and the like in much 
shorter time and with less effort than is re- 
quired to acquire leadership and the art of 
handling men. Always remember the dignity 
of leadership and that your influence will be 
an important factor in promoting the pros- 
perity or failure of everybody who works 
under your direction. 

If you live up to your opportunities for 
constructive thinking and development — or 
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come anywhere near doing so — ^you will 
quickly make yourself a man marked for ad* 
vancement to higher duties. ^^Responsibility 
gravitates to him who can shoulder it" — that 
is the basis and the law of all leadership. 



QUIZ QUESTIONS 



1. Why is it necessary that the foreman be a diplomat? 
Which of the ten essential qualities of the good production 
man is the outstanding quality of the diplomat? 

2. In self-development what is meant by the "one-man- 
at-a-time" method? 

3. What evidence have you of the fact that leadership 
can be acquired? 

4. What is the difference in methods of handling men 
between the "driver" type of management and the 
"leader" type? 

II 

5. Why is analysis important in managing men? 

6. From what two points of view is the fitness of a 
worker to be considered? 

7. What seven traits is it important to look for in siz- 
ing-up a worker? 

8. What is a rating scale? How is it used? 

9. What six traits must you use in sizing-up men? 

Ill 

10. Why is self-confidence an essential element in con- 
trol? 

11. Explain the "experimental method" as applied to 
the cultivation of self-confidence. 

12. Why is fear a bad trait in a leader or executive? 

13. How may judgment and the habit of making quick 
decisions be developed? 

14.* What is meant by the "why habit" ? 

15. Give a good practical rule for cultivating tact. 
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16. How may you cultivate loyalty {a) in yourself? 
(b) in your fellow workmen? 

17. Why is it important that the foreman be loyal to 
his gang as well as to the plant? 



IV 

18. Why is it a mistake In management to threaten to 
fire a workman? 

19. How may a foreman cultivate the respect of his 
men? Is familiarity desirable? 

20. What use may be made of self-respect and pride 
in handling men ? 

21. How may ambition be used to win cooperation? 

22. How may the natural spirit of rivalry and com- 
petition be used to get better teamwork? 

23. How can pride of workmanship frequently be used 
to overcome indifference and win a man to good working 
habits? « 

24. Why is the foreman who gets the reputation of 
"bluffing''' invariably doomed to failure? 



25. Why is it generally bad policy to fire an entire 
gang and hire a new one to take the vacancies? 

26. Why is it frequently good policy to shift a work* 
man who is not making good to a new kind of work? 

27. In organizing profitless jobs for greater efficiency, 
what is the first step? 

28. What is a job requirements list? 

29. After analyzing the jobs, what is the next step in 
fitting men to these jobs? 

30. How may splitting up a job into less difficult 
operations help in meeting a labor shortage? 

31. Name three rules to be followed in giving an order. 

32. Why should the foreman train a second man or 
assistant? Is this to the foreman's self-interest? Explain 
why it is or is not. 
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VI 

33. What incentive makes the chief appeal to the 
workman? 

34. What is the difiFerence between the daywork and 
the piecework systems of pay? 

35. What is necessary to successful production under 
the daywork system ? 

36. Mention two disadvantages of the piecework sys- 
tem. 

37. What is Manchester piecework? 

38. Explain the Baylor differential piecework system. 
G)ntrast with it the premium system, and point out the 
difference between the two. 

39. What is the Rowan premium plan? How does it 
difler from the premium system? 

40. What is the task and bonus system? 

41. What is the sliding scale system? 

42. What is the "suggestion system" and how may it 
be used to the best advantage in stimulating work? 

VII 

43. What are functional foremen? How do they diflE^r 
from the old line foremen? 

44. How may the foreman make use of the "excep- 
tion" principle? 

45. How may the foreman use "suggestion" in stimu- 
lating good work? 

46. What is meant in the workshop by "smelling 
trouble"? Why is this faculty valuable in a foreman? 

47. What method is recommended for handling the 
chronic grouches? 

48. How may the foreman make use of the tactics of 
warfare in dealing most effectively with a group of men ? 

49. What ^ policy is recommended ^ for breaking up 
cliques? 

50. Outline a good method for dealing with the man 
who has a "swelled head." 

51. What methods are recommended for reducing ab- 
sences? 
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VIII 

52. Explain how may a scarcity of skilled workers 
be neutralized or overcome by better organization of the 
individual jobs? Illustrate diis method by recalling the 
case of the seaplane manufactory discussed in the diapter. 

53. How is it true that his dependence upon sidlled 
labor is a reflection upon the ability of a foreman or 
manager ? 

54. What is the difference between the skilled worker 
of the old type and that of the new ? 

55. Mention three steps that must be taken in order 
to adapt the work of a complex department to the C2y;>acity 
of untrained workers. 

56. What is the chief difiFerence between male and 
female help, from the factory standpoint? 

57. What types of work are women best adapted to 
handle? 

58. How do these factors enter into the problem of 
utilizing woman labor — attractiveness of workplace, fa- 
tigue, supervision, instruction, accident prevention? 

59. What big point should be borne in mind in utiliz- 
ing foreign labor? 

IX 

60. What is the main responsibility of the foreman or 
other department head with respect to accident preven- 
tion and the safety movement? 

61. What items other than the compensation of the 
injured worker enter into the cost of accidents? 

62. Name three main lines of action that the foreman 
should follow in promoting safety in his department. 

63. What should the foreman do as a preliminary to 
the enforcement of the safety rules in his department? 

64. Why is it good to appoint one of the men in the 
department as "safety man"? What are the duties of 
such a man? 

65. How is the safety principle involved in the fol- 
lowing: (a) the lighting of the workroom, (i) space 
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around machines, (r) waste and sweepings, {d) exposed 
gears, driving chains, belts, flywheels, (e) platforms and 
scafiblds, (/) overhead workers? 

66. How many horseplay and practical jokes endanger 
the safety of workers? 

67. How may the spirit of competition be used to ad- 
vance the safety movement? 

68. What precautions against fire ^t within the con- 
trol of the foreman? 



69. Why is it a duty of the foreman to help his men 
to think straight on economic questions? 

70. How is it true that capital and labor are partners? 

71. Explain the statement that wealth comes only from 
production. 

72. Would a general raise of wages for all workmen 
in all industries be of advantage to any of them? Ex- 
plain.^ 

73. What is the only real cure for high prices? 

74. What enters into the cost of producing an article 
other thaii the cost of its raw material and the labor spent 
upon processing that raw material? 

75. Why is capital essential 'to production? Why is 
it to the interest of the employee that the firm earn a 
profit? 

76. How does labor-saving machinery help the working 
man? 

77. Why are standardized wages a handicap to high 
production? How do they aflEect the efficient worker? 

XI 

78. Why should the foreman or department head take 
a personal interest in the workiers under him? 

79. Why should he show an interest in each man's 
earning capacity? In his home life and other matters 
outside shop activities? 

80. What is morale and how does a personal-interest 
policy help to sustain it? 

11— 11 
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8i. What should be the personal attitude of the fore- 
man toward the younger people of his department, and 
the unskilled or partially trained? 

82. Why is it important never to let a man leave your 
employment with a feeling that he has been unfairly 
treated? 
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